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From The Editors 



Volume Xn of the American Reading Forum Yearbook contains 
papers which have been recommended by the Editoiial Advisory Board 
from those submitted by authors who presented at the 1991 Annual 
Conference in Sarasota, Florida. Paper? fi'om general meetings, prob- 
lems courts, and forums have been arranged to represent the variety of 
exciting ideas explored during the conference. 

Over the past several years American Reading forum participants 
have investigated many ways to combat illiteracy with the teachiiig of 
reading. Along with abolishing illiteracy, comes the need to combat 
aliteracy and develop lifelong readers. 

The theme of this year's volume is "Developing Lif ' ng Readers". 
The volume contains papers that deal with issues regaiding ways to 
develop and strengthen a society of active readers. Papers in the 
yearbook address policies, procedures, and programs for the beginning 
child reader, the beginning adult reader, and a range of readers in 
betvv'een and beyond. 
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Developing Problem Solving 
Environments to Prepare Teachers 
for Instruction of Diverse Learners 

Victoria ]. Risko 



One of the most complex problems confronting classroom teachers is 
the provision of appropriate instruction for students who areexperienc- 
ing reading problems. Current surveys reveal that experienced teachers 
indicate tihat it is difficult to teach children with diverse learning needs 
and that they believe their preparation for building appropriate and 
alternate strategies for teaching students who are low achievers was not 
adequate (Wedman & Robinson, 1989). This finding is interesting when 
it is compared to studies that describe beginning teachers as highly 
motivated and confident about their ability to teach, indicating little 
anxiety about teaching students withdifferen tbackgrounds and achieve- 
ment levels (Brookhart & Freeman, 1992). It may be that beginning 
teachers are unable to apply infcmiation "learned" in college classes and 
field experiences to respond to real classroom problems because of their 
limited experiences with complex educational problems and their lim- 
ited knowledge of varied conditions requiring use of p reviously learned 
information (Clark, 1988). 

Helping students with reading achievement problems become stra- 
tegic and independent life-long readers is dependent upon teachers' 
ability to thinkabout and respond to the problems their students may be 
experiencing. To accommodate diverse legutiers, teachers need to 
understand how reading develops, the multiple factors (e.g., student 
background, text characteristics, classroom environment) impacting 
this development, the goals and procedures for a wide array of instruc- 
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tional strategies, and the multiple fabrics of classroom conditions 
requiring use of such infbrmatiorL 

Most researchers and teacher educators agree that the realities of 
complex classroom situations require teachers to make flexible use of 
multiple sources of information when they are confronted with instruc- 
tional and classroom problems. Goodlad (1990) and osiers indicate, 
however, that teacher education programs fall far short of preparing 
teachers to evaluate and respond to complex problems and unexpected 
situations in the classroom. It is argued that learning experiences 
provided in teacher preparation programs may be insufficient for 
producing "knowledge that interacts with the particular context and 
classroom situation in which the knowledge is transformed into action" 
(Richardson, 1990, p. 12). For example, narrowly-defined case studies 
and microteaching experiences may oversimplify complex issues and 
inhibit use of problem-solving strategies required for framing and 
responding to problems (Ball & Feiman-Nemser, 1986; Qark, 1988). 

A flexible and meaningful application of information learned during 
college classes and field placements to problems encountered in real 
classrooms requires the development of problem solving strategies that 
involve appropriate use of this information. Unfortunately, some 
preservice teachers may not make the necessary transition from acquir- 
ing factual knowledge to developing procedural or use-oriented knowl- 
edge (Braiisford & Vye, 1989). Cognitive theorists such as Anderson 
(1982, 1987), Bransford and Vye (1989), and Lesgold (1988) argue that 
meaningful learning occurs when the learner makes use of factual or 
declarative knowledge and develops conditionalized knowledge, the 
ability to analyze conditions for the application of concepts and strate- 
gies. Too often, though, instruction for future teachers follows a pattern 
in which the future teachers are simple told what experts know (facts) 
or how experts solve classroom dilemmas (procedures). Lesgold (1988) 
argues that tliis knowledge alone will not help learners solve problems 
unless they also learn how to translate this knowledge into "mental acts" 
(p. 198), which involves thinking about issues and problems in ways that 
produce reasonable solutions. 

In several papers (Risko, Yount, & Towell, 1991; Risko, 1991) we 
discussed thegoals, rationale and design for a project we are implement- 
ing at Vanderbilt University. This project, partially funded by a Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation Grant (Risko, 1989), provided us the opportunity 
to design instruction that is anchored in video-based contexts to invite 
preservice teachers' analysis of authentic classroom problems. Apply- 
ing the concept of anchored instruction (Bransford, Vye, Kinzer, & 
Risko, 1990) to the education of future teachers we use videodisc and 
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hypercard technology to create learning environments in which p reservice 
teachers are active producers of knowledge rather than passive recipi- 
ents. We believe that our anchored instruction, coupled with case 
methodology, is one way to help future teachers recognize similarity 
between information learned in college classes and information re- 
quired to respond to complex classroom problems. Case methodology, 
as described by Ohristensen (1987) and Learned (1987), is a process- 
oriented approach that encourages problem formulation and problem 
solving. Our cases, containing multiple sources of embedded informa- 
tion, represent complex and authentic classroom situations that invite 
sustained thinking and problem-oriented activities. 

During the implementation of our instruction, multiple quantitative 
and qualitative data sets were collected and analyzed to evaluate the 
effect of our instruction on students' learning. One major focus of our 
evaluation is the examination of communication patterns occurring 
among the professor and preservice teachers during instruction. In a 
previous paper we (Risko, Young, & McAllister, in press) presented 
patterns that emerged from our analysis of discourse data to describe the 
social dimensions of commimication occurring in our classroom and to 
identify the nature of idea generation and problem solving occurring 
during instruction. This analysis allowed us to document students' 
active participation in their own learning and to describe how both the 
professor and students mediated learning by adding and elaborating on 
each otiiers' ideas. This previous analysis indicated that the exaniination 
of our cases, situated in experiences shared by the professor and 
students, enabled students to make connections between case informa- 
tion, assigned readings and prior experiences and to recognize the 
importance of this information when thinking about specific classroom 
conditions and problems. This initial analysis of our discourse data 
dociunented students' generative learning and flexible use of informa- 
tion during their study of case information. 

The goal for this paper is to build on this former work by exploring 
further how knowledge is represented and communicated by the profes- 
sor during case analysis. Traditionally, we think of college professors as 
purveyors of information, teachers who provide information through 
lectures, demonstrations, and simulations requiring varying degrees of 
student participation. Yet these learning opportunities are teacher 
directed and often serve the purpose of displaying knowledge that is in 
the head of the "expert" professor. Conversely, a major goal for using 
our video-based cases is to provide rich problem-solving environments 
in which both the professor and students initiate learning and confront 
problems and obstacles (Carter & Doyle, 1987 ), and use multiple sources 
of information to think about the realities of classroom situations. In this 
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paper, the role of the professor is documented to describe the nature of 
her participation in the learning activities that occurred during the 
implementation of our videodisc-based case methodology. 



Methodology and Procedures 

The analysis of discourse data presented in this paper highlights 
strategies used by the professor to encourage learning and knowledge 
acquisition. 

Setting and Participants 

Ihe course targeted for data collection was an undergraduate course. 
Remedial Reading and Practiciun* Ihis course is required for elemen- 
tary and special education majors. All preservice teachers enrolled in 
tfus course previously completed a developmental reading course, a 
language arts course and an accompanying practicum. For the first 
seven weeks of the semester, regular dass sessions were held on campus 
twice a week. During the next five weeks, each preservice teacher was 
assigned to a practicum setting and was responsible for planning and 
implementing a reading instructional program for a low-achieving 
student For tiie last week, the p reservice teachers returned to the college 
class and shared information about their practicum student following a 
"case" format 

Instruction in College Class 

Across all dass sessions, the instructor and students partidpated as 
a whole class to examine the video-based cases. Three cases recorded 
on videodisc were used to explore authentic dassroom and Chapter I 
situations. Each case contains various forms of naturally occurring 
classroom events (e.g., teacher-student interactions, teacher question- 
ing, student partidpation in reading and writing activities) demonstrat- 
ing factors that contribute to the complexity of reading problems. The 
video cases are supplemented by related text materials and information 
corresponding toeachcase(e.g.,child'saSTessmentprotocols,teachers's 
lesson plans, samples of student's writing) to provide a detailed study 
of each student's reading abilities and problems. Taking advantage of 
the rapid, random access and fireeze-frame capabilities of videodisc 
technology, the professor and students often reexamined and "cross- 
examined" scenes and cases for different reasons and to access informa- 
tion that was difficult to describe in wiitten or verbal accounts (e.g., 
teachers' nonverbal cues). 

1 3 
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HyperCard technology was developed also to enhance the effeddve- 
ness of instruction by encouraging access to multiple sources of 
informati(»i. Froma main menu, numerous cards were accessed on the 
computer for exploring a wide range of factors (e.g., text characteristics, 
instructional context, beliefs /attitudes) that may contribute to target 
reading problems. Such technology supported the use of videodiscs to 
facilitate case analysis from multiple perspectives and to feidlitate 
multiple connections between text and video information. 

Data Collection 

The data were collected across the fail and spring semesters, during 
the 1991-1992 school year. Course enrollment was 14 and 12 for the fall 
and spring semesters, respectively. All students enrolled in the course 
were either juniors or seniors. The author of tlais paper tau^t the course 
for both semesters. Dale Yount and E>ena McAllister, two doctoral 
students in reading, became observer-participants in the course con- 
ducting an indepth analysis of classroom interactions. Daily field notes 
takenduring class were transcribed for use in a microanalysis of patterns 
of classroom discourse and to generate descriptions of how learning was 
displayed by both the instructor and students (Wood, 1989, 1990). 
Debriefing meetings were conducted weekly by at least two of the three 
researchers. The analysis of classroom discourse was conducted within 
the tradition of qualitative research in which an interpretative stance 
guides the data analysis (e.g., Atkinson & Hanrunersley, 1988; Firestone, 
1985; Jacob, 1987,1988). 

Discourse Patterris 

A major goal for creating rich problem-solving contexts for the 
exploration of the videodisc-based cases is to invite students' active 
participation and active processingof information. A consistent finding 
of ourd iscourse analysis is the active and generative learning that occu rs 
during exploration ; cases (Risko, Yount, & McAllister, 199 1). Roles of 
the professor and students were not static. Instead, learning was 
initiated by both the professor and students. Thinking and decision- 
making was made visible by all participants. The data analysis pre- 
sented here though is focused on the role of the college professor to 
identify how she encouraged idea generation and problem solving 
during instruction. Of interest is how the professor displays and 
transforms knowledge to encourage learning and to invite students' 
active participation and use of information. Segments taken from our 
discourse data are used to illustrate patterns that were consistently 
documented across class sessions. 
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Display and Representation of Knowledge 

The professor's display of knowledge was complex and variable. 
Because responsibUity for participation and learning is shared by the 
proifessor and students^ the cooperative learning and problem oriented 
activities required the professor to assume different roles for encourag- 
ing and elaborating on students' contributions. The following examples, 
depicting roles assumed by the professor, illustrate how learning is 
encouraged during class sessions. Within each excerpt of the discourse, 
R designated the prof essoj: and a different letter provides a code for each 
preservice teacher. 

Synergistic learning . In an effort to move away from a lecture format, 
the professor invites students to generate their own questions and 
hunches in order to guide case analysis. In the following examples, the 
professoris usingeithervideoortext excerpts takenfromone of diecases 
to set the stage for activeexploration of case information. In this episode 
(occurring February 11), the preservice teachers are analyzing a litera- 
ture-based lesson in which Emma, the subject of their first case, i^ 
receiving instruction. 

R: How would you characterize this lesson? 

Kb It seems Uke it builds on her prior knowledge--every thing is 
integrated. 

R: So the lesson seems to be child-centered. What did you notice 
that makes you believe it is integrated? 

K: The ideas are coming from the kids themselves and are being 
woven into the lesson. 

Mc: She is giving them a lot of practice with skills 

K: Yes, I think for evaluating the student it is helpful to do this in 
context like this story. 

R: Good point. Why is this helpful for Emma? 

]: Enuna likes drama and oral reading. The past reading activity 
appeals to her interests when she is getting up there and telling 
her ad [that she had written after reading the story]. 

R: What else did you notice? 

A: Comprehension seemed to be at a greater level. 

R: Why? 

Mc: IGds were more in the story, not just seeing it from outside. 

15 
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K: Also, the lesson keeps supporting itself, like using vocabulary. 
It was taught within the content of the story. 

Instead of telling the students what occurred in the literature-based 
lesson that they viewed, the professor opened discussion by asking for 
students' interpretations. The professor is a co-partidpant during the 
discussion elaborating on others' ideas (e.g., so the lesson seems to be 
child-centered) and asking questions to encourage students to extend 
each others' responses. Such a pattern of dialogue displays learning as 
synergistic, suggesting to students that their mutual involvement in 
learning activities can enable and enhance knowledge acquisition for 
tiiemselves and tiieir peers. Learning in this class is generated from 
conunonly-shared activities in which the professor and students enable 
each others' inspection and thinking about complex information. In- 
volving preservice teachers in such dynamic exchanges aroimd the 
inspection of multiple ideas illustrates to tfiese preservice teachers that 
knowledge is constructed through the examination, re-examination, 
and reflection of multiple sources of information. 

Information is used as tools for problem sQlvirig- Information gained 
from the analysis of each case and corresponding text readings was used 
as a springbocird for a more indepth analysis of case events. In the 
following episode (occurring February 13), the students are asked to 
think about what they know aboutEmily, the subject of their second case. 

R: Recall that we met Emily during our last class session. What do 
you remember about Emily? 

The students indicated that Emily had a strong vocabulary, that she 
was "eloquent" with excellent verbal skills but that she was frustrated 
with her progress in reading. When the professor asked why Emily 
might be frustrated and why she failed to learn to read in first grade, the 
students responded by saying: 

J: She was required to leam from two different programs-one had 
an empliasis onphcwiics in workbooks and one had an emphasis 
on whole words in tiie basal. 

K: One specialist said tiiat she learns orally better than visually, yet 
instruction doesn't make use of this information. 

Jn: She had to stay in from recess. She couldn't finish all the 
worksheets given to her. 

This short excerpt was chosen to illustratehow students searched for 
case information and used this information to identify and analyze 
factors contributing to problems Emily was experiencing. Subsequent 
discussion led the students to think about Emily's study of Egypt with 
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her mother at home. They remembered that Emily "has traveled alot." 
This helps them generate a possible solution to Emily's instructional 
problem. 

M: For a first grader, Emily knows a lot of information, like 
"sphinx." 

R: What does that tell us about instruction? Any clues to a kind of 
instruction that may be appropriate for Emily? Perhaps an 
alternative to what is happening in Emily's classroom? 

K: What about story dictation, to build her self-esteem by seeing 
her own story in print? 

R: This seems to be relevant to the program conducted during the 
summer for Emily. 

Jn: Yes, using language experience. 

J: Lots of LEA'S. . .to see her own words and stories. 

Jn: LEA used topics Emily was interested in-mummies-it used her 
language. 

R: Yes, her interest and language were used showing Emily she 
could read. What else did you notice? 

K: A story grammar was used to help her organize and remember 
information. 

This close inspection of case information encouraged students to 
structure their thinking by using what they were learning about Emily 
as conceptual tools for suggesting a plausible way to respond to a 
problem experienced by Emily. 

Exploring concepts in rich contexts invites higher order and indepth 
thinking . The previous examples can be revisited to illustrate how the 
professorencouraged indepth leamingaboutcase information. Embed- 
ded in the above excerpts is the professor's encouragement of sustained 
thinking about complex issues impacting upon problems represented in 
the cases. Students are encouraged to analyze new information, decid- 
ing how it relates to previously established ideas, and make judgments 
about its value and usefulness. For example, the professor reminded 
students of the language experience approach used by Emily's summer 
teacher and coached their thinking to a level where they were able to 
justify its use given the limitations that they identified within Emily's 
first grade program. While the professor said few words in the above 
exchange, her coaching helped the students use newly acquired infor- 
mation to analyze Emily's problem and to acquire information about 
conditions under which it is useful to know various concepts and facts. 
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Knowledge Is Transf otmed 

Knowledgeis traitsformedinto instructional content (Shulman, 1986), 
and useful infbnnation through the professor's use of signals that 
highlight the significance of information being discussed and tiu'ough 
the professor's ability to facilitate connections across multiple sources of 
information. 

Si gnaling critical features . The professor often generated questions 
and/or statements to signal "critical features" (Roehler & Duffy, 1991) 
of content being studied. In the following episode that occurred on 
January 30, students are analyzing Emma's oral reading on a standard- 
ized oral reading test They have just stated Ennma's oral strengths as 
they observed them and are hypothesizing about problents she may be 
experiencing and suggesting factors contributing to these problems and 
possible solutions. 

R: What kinds of problems are you observing as you analyze 
Emma's oral reading? 

Kt: We need to pick more passages, passages that are more mean- 
ingful [to see how Emma would perform on these]. 

M: Maybe before she reads again, build schema so she's more 
faniiliar with content and then assess her performance. 

R: You are suggesting to activate and extend background knowl- 
edge as a way to help her oral reading by first helping her 
tmderstand what she is reading. 

In this example, the professor elaborates on the students' ideas and 
signals the importance of infonnation (e.g., activation and extension of 
background knowledge) being offered by the students. 

Similarly, the following dialogue thatoccurred on January 21 involvd 
an analysis of an interview with Emma's teacher. The professor is 
recording information on a chart (as another way to signal significance 
of information) and mediates the discussion by suggesting ways to 
categorize information. This categorization system serves to highlight 
critical features of ideas being discussed. Also, explicitly alerting 
students to specific kinds of information has the potential for enhancing 
their metacognitive awareness of the importance of information. 

A: She [Emma] can't elaborate. 

R: And the teacher told us [in the mterview] that Emma's infer- 
ences are weak. 



J: rluency is a problent 
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R: Lef s put that comment under reading behaviors and I'm going 
to add vocabulary as a possible problem. That was suggested 
by the teacher as a possible problem, An^'thing else? 

J: Does she read outside of class? Does she go to the library-what 
are her experiences? 

R: Good point-if we find that the instructior :^1 program is narrow 
what other kind of reading experiences are provided? What 
else? 

Kt: How well does she do in other subjects? 

A: Lef s check her background, home, language, anything that 
might influence her. 

As illustrated in previous examples, the professor continues to act as 
a co-partidpant of the group. She is not directing tlie group to come up 
with "right" answers but instead she listens to the ideas of others and 
contributes her own when appropriate. She, however, does signal ideas 
that are helpful for Chinking about the case and she helps students to 
understand the importance of ideas needed for interpreting case infor- 
mation. 

Facilitating multiple connections across concepts . The use of video 
cases for preparing teachers to be problem solvers requires an instructor's 
deep understanding of the content— both content of the case concepts 
and related readings and content represented in video episodes and the 
corresponding hypercard program-and ability to spontaneously access 
connections between the two. This point is illustrated in the following 
episode that occurred January 21. Students are viewing Emma's 
Chapter One teacher conduct an interview with Emma. The professor 
asks students to recall their text readings and then asks: 

R: What is the purpose of an interview? 

An: To find out more about a student than just how he/ she performs 
on school work. 

R: Other reasons? 

Kt: To learn about a child's interest. 

R: Would you use a structured or informal procedure? 

The instructor then accessed scenes illustrating two different proce- 
dures, one structured and one informal, for interviewing. This was 
followed by students' elaboration of the two plans. 
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M: Probably to find answers to specific questions— structured. 

R: So you are suggesting to go in with a plan, a list of questions. 
How is this different from an informal procediu'e? 

M: You go in just to talk. 

Kt: A structured interview provides answers to specific questions 
as compared to an informal interview where you look at pat- 
terns as a whole. 

Contrasting video sets were used to build the students' recognition of 
interview procedures. However, the appropriate use of these contrast 
sets depends on the professor's knowledge of content that is available in 
the technology and ability to access it at a time when it is useful for 
helping students clarify information and make connections between 
what they have read and what they are observing in the classroom. 

As the discussion continues, other forms of "connections" are ma !s 
apparent. These include connecting case content to students' prior 
experiences and to different perspectives or ways for examining infor- 
mation. The professor asks the students to identify what they are 
learning about Emma through the interview. Students indicate that 
Emma is interested in "basketball," "comics," "Kamona Quimby," 
"Nintendo," and so on. 

One student volunteered that Emma sounds like a latchkey child. She 
went on to explain her own experience as a latchkey child and how she 
"tilled" her after school time waiting for her mother to come home. 
Sharing her prior experience provided another way to think about 
Emma's responses. The professor continues the discussion by asking the 
students to analyze the interview by describing the procedures followed 
by Emma's teacher. The preservice teachers noted procedures such as 
the use of "open-ended questions," "involving Emma in natural conver- 
sation," and so on. This aspect of the discussion required the students 
to view the interview from a procedural viewpoint. Last, the professor 
asked the preservice teachers to suggest alternative strategies for inter- 
viewingEmma. Thepreservice teachers described a "toilet paper game" 
and an "M & M" activity to invite interview information. They then 
judged the appropriateness of these ideas for particular situations. This 
part of the discussion helped teachers generate strategies that may be 
used in different classroom conditions . Experiences such as these 
described above enabled students to examine problems from different 
perspectives and to understand problems that experts encounter and the 
connections experts make across sources of information to solve prob- 
lems (Risko, CTG, 1990). 
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Summary 

The process of helping students notice characteristics of problem 
situations and to define conditions under which to apply information is 
a goal commonly stated by teacher educators . Involving students in case 
analysis provides multiple opportunities for enhancing their knowledge 
about problem situations and their ability to generate plausible ways to 
respond to these situations. A dynamic exchange of ideas among the 
professor and students can be stimulated by a professor who invites 
students to participate in their own learning, who coaches student to 
use newly acquired information for solving problems, who helps stu- 
dents understand the importance of information, and who mediates 
leiming by helping students make connections across multiple sources 
of information. 
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Reasons "Effective'' Strategies Are 
Not Used: Student and Teacher 
Explanations 

Richard ]. Telfer, Robert E. Jennings, Reed 
Mottley 



Much has been written in the past few years aix)ut "at-risk" students, 
those children likely to drop out of school prior to graduating from 
twelfth grade. Entire editions of such professional publications as 
Educafioml Leadership (February 1989) and the Journal of Reading (April 
1990) have focused on suggestions and programs for helping such 
students. QDncem for these students has resulted in many programs 
beingmandated and developed at state and local levels. These programs 
have included focus on (a) academic disability, (b) job-training pro- 
grams, (c) making schools more relevant for the individual student, and 
(d) proposals for restructuring the schools (Slavin & Madden, 1989; 
Newmarm, 1989; Hamby, 1989; Madden, Slavin, Karweit & Livermon, 
1989). 

Along with heightened emphasis on working with at-risk students, 
there has been a strengthened focus on reading/learning strategies in all 
classrooms. Some of these reading/learning strategies have been shown 
to be effective with at-risk students (Slavin & Madden, 1989). Yet reports 
stress that these strategies are generally not being used by teachers, 
particularly teachers in content area classrooms (Ratekin, Simpson, 
Alvermann, & Dishner, 1985; Wendler, Samuels, & Moore, 1989). Earlier 
research regarding at-risk students (Telfer, Jennings, McNinch, & Mottley, 
1990, 1991) identified disparities in perceptions of the effectiveness of 
instructional approaches as well as disparities in reports of the fre- 
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quenqr of use of instructional activities. The earlier research also 
reported differeiKes between and among teachers and students. 

This study is an extension of work in which we surveyed students and 
teachersabout theirperceptionsof whatitmeans tobe "atrisk" and their 
perceptions of which activities are the most effective and which activities 
are used most often. The results of those surveys identified differences 
between teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk students as well as 
differences between perceptions of value md use. The current study 
goes beyond surveys io obtain more specific information about why 
perceptions of the three groups differ and why strategies that are 
thought to be effective are infrequentiy used. Here, we interviewed 
students and teachers to get tlieir explanations of why disparities exist 
between the perceptions of students and teachers as to what approaches 
are likely to be beneficial and why disparities exist between perceptions 
of effectiveness and perceptions of use* 



Objectives 

Structured interviews were conducted with students and teachers to 
ascertain reasons for differences in perceptions of effectiveness and use 
between teachers, at-risk students, and non-at-risk students. These 
interviews were expected to give insights in three areas. First, a better 
understanding would be gained as to why activities that are thought to 
be effective are not used. As a result, educators may be able to address 
the mis-understandings that get in the way of using effective strategies. 
Second, a better understanding would be gained of reasons for differ- 
ences in student and teacher perceptions. Insights would be gained 
about whether differences between student and teacher perceptions 
reflect real differences or simply differences in the understanding of 
terminology. Third, a greater insight into ways of nmking classroom 
adjustments for at-risk students would be gained. 

This stud/s goal was to examine closely reasons for apparent differ- 
ences in the perceptions of teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk 
students. These differences in perceptions of how to help at-risk 
students were seen in three areas: (a) differences between teachers and 
students, (b) differences between at-risk students and not-at-risk stu- 
dents, and (c) differences between effectiveness and use of strategies. In 
order to imderstand these differences, a series of structured interviews 
focusing on reasons for differences were conducted. Responses to the 
interviews were categorized and analy zed;diff erences among the groups 
of respondents were also examined. 
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Methods 

Hfteen individuals in each of three small cities were interviewed. H ve 
teachers, five "at-risk" students, and five "not-at-risk" students in each 
dty were interviewed. The teachers selected worked with both at-risk 
and not-at-risk students. At-risk students were chosen from those 
identified as at-risk by district criteria. Not-at-risk students were chosen 
from the rest of the school population. 

A ten-item structured interview was developed to respond to the 
findings of the earlier studies (See Appendix A). Before the questions 
were asked the interviewees were told the purpose of the study and 
given a brief oral summary of the results of the earlier studies (See 
Appendix B). In general, they were told that the earlier studies found 
that teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk students had different 
j>erceptions about what students, teachers, and other school officials 
could do to help at-risk students. They were also told that while all 
groups found many suggested activities to be effective, even the most 
effective activities were rarely used in classrooms. 

After this brief introduction, read to each interviewee, the ten ques- 
tions were asked. The ten questions were selected to represent tliree 
types of differences noted in the previous study: (a) differences between 
students and teachers, (b) differences between at-risk and not-at-risk 
students, and (c) differences between perceived effectiveness and use of 
strategies. 

The following format was used in the interviews. Questions were 
read, one at a time, to each interviewee. Interviewees were allowed to 
respond to questions in as much detail as they chose. The responses were 
audiotaped and later transcribed. When necessary during the course of 
the interviews, interviewers rephrased questions for clarification and to 
refocus responses. 

Data Analysis 

The transcribed responses to the ten structuired interview questions 
were read, grouped and analyzed using the following procedure. Rrst, 
interview transcripts were coded so that the identity of the respondent 
was not evident. Then, transcripts were sorted so that all responses to 
a given question were placed together in a folder, with each response on 
a separate strip of paper. For each question, the responses were read and 
grouped according to the iiature of the response statement. Labeled 
categories were formed after this initial reading. All items were then 
reread and placed into the labeled categories. When necessary, adjust- 
ments were made to add a category or combine categories. The 
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categorized responses to each of the ten questions gave a collective 
explanation of flie reasons for differences in perception. 

Once ail items were categorized, so that a picture was gained of tlie 
general 'pes of responses to a given question, responses were identified 
as being from teachers, at-risk students, or not-at-risk students. The 
patterns of responses from the three groups were then compared using 
contingency tables and then computing Chi-square statistics. 

Results 

This study's goal was to examine reasons for apparent differences in 
perceptions of teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk students in 
three areas: (a) differences between teachers and students, (b) differ- 
ences between at-risk students and not-at-risk students, and (c) differ- 
ences between effectiveness and use. In order to understand these 
differences, a series of ten interview questions were asked of teachers, 
at-risk students, and not-at-risk students. 

Differences Between Teachers and Students 

The first four questions addressed differences in perceptions between 
student and teachers. Teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk stu- 
dents had been asked in an earlier study (Telfer, et al., 1991) to suggest 
ways to help at-risk students. For each of the first fotu- questions below, 
the suggestions from teachers were significantly different from those for 
students. In this study, representatives of the three groups (teachers, at- 
risk students, and not-at-risk students) were asked to tell why sugges- 
tions differed. 

Question One . Teachers identified '^ohs, Job Programs, and Job 
Related Classes'' much more often than did students. Can you give a 
reason for this difference? Most of the responses to this question 
reflected differences in the responsibilities and concerns of teachers and 
students. Approximately 70 percent of the responses centered around 
these differences in responsibilities and concerns (See Table 1). One- 
third of the respondents explained the difference by stating that teachers 
knew better about the future than did the students. For example, "Well, 
I think thaf s because teachers are more aware of what jobs have to be or 
you have to prepare students for that job and the job world. Students 
don' t look at it that much; they're not farsighted. I think teachers would 
probably be more aware of that. Probably because students are not 
interested in jobs right now. And teachers know more about how 
important it is to get ready for the future. And students really don't 
understand it" (Teacher). 
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More than one-fifth of the respondents addressed differences in 
perspectives. For example, "They thini, Jifferent than kids do. You have 
to have a job and all this, and kids don't kiK>w. Teachers just have a 
different way of thinking tiian us, I guess" (At-Risk Student). 

Of the rest of the responses, many repeated arguments in favor or 
against job programs. Althougii tiiese questions were not strictly 
responsive to the questions, they did reflect opinions about the value of 
the job related school activities. An example of a response in this 
category is the following: "Well, I kind of see it as important. There are 
some students who aren't motivated at all by school and they find jobs. 
They're just going to enter the workplace anyway... I mean it's a way to 
keep them in school" (Not-At-Risk Student). 

The "other" category for Question One included single answers, 
mostly answers that did not respond directly to the question. For 
example, "Tliey probably didn't think that jobs were related to school" 
(Not-At-Risk Shident). 

Table 1 

Reasons Teachers Identified "Jobs, Job Program and Job Related 
Classes" More Often Than Did Students 



Teachers know better about future 32.6 
Differences in perspectives of students and teachers 23.3 

Students want to have fun 14.0 

Job classes will train students 9.3 

Schools shouldn't be running job programs 4.7 

Job training will encourage dropping out 4.7 

Working is currently a problem 4.7 

Other (including no response) 7.0 



Question Two . Teachers identified "Help with Sd aolwork" 
much more often than did students. Can you give a reason for this 
difference? The two most common responses to this question stressed 
either (a) the student's inability or unwillingness to seek or accept 
assistance or (b) the teachers' insight into their student's needs (Table 2). 
Typical responses stressing students' reluctance to seek or accept help 
include the f . '-owing. "Students, like, (are) afraid to ask for help. 
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People, their friends will think like, 'Oh, Miss Preppy,' and stuff like that 
and tease you about it" (At-Risk Student). "They are embarrassed to 
have to ask, you know. lune is also a factor. Coming to get help outside 
of class conflicts witfi other activities, including jobs" (Teacher). Re- 
sponses indicating the teacher's insight into students' needs had such 
contments as 'Teachers know that students need special help in school- 
work" (At-Risk Student) or 'T can see the teacher's reasons for this. If 
they're not doing well in school, they obviously need help with their 
schoolwork" (Not-At-Risk Student). 

Less conunon responses focused on concern that teachers weren't 
able to give appropriate help. "If you try to get their help and they 
explain it to you and you still don't understand, they keep explaining it 
the same way and you're not sure what it is. That could be a probl3m" 
(Not-At-Risk Student). "Teachers don't really remember. They think 
back through their high school years but they don't remember how 

tough it was I guess some teachers are trying to help so much they're 

losing the factor that if s really difficult for some students and for others 
if s just a breeze" (At-Risk Shident). 

Responses in the "other" category consisted of isolated responses or 
answers that didn't address the question or single responses. For 
example, 'Teachers feel sorry for kids, but teachers need to treat all kids 
equal" (At-Risk Student). 

Table 2 

Reasons Teachers Identified "Help With Homework" More (Dften Than 
Did Shidents 



Students are unwilling or imable to seek help 31.8 
Teachers have better insight into the students' needs 27.3 
Students and teachers disagree on whether teachers can help 11.4 
Homework takes too much time for students 9.1 
Other 13.6 
No response 6.8 



Question Thre^ . Teachers identified njnderstand Student Prob- 
lems/Needs'' more often than did students. Can you give a reason for 
this difference? Three types of responses to this question were most 
common: (a) Students don't want to share their problems with tl\eir 
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teachers; (b) teachers don't understand the lives of students today; and 
(c) teachers and students can take different perspectives (Table 3), The 
reluctance of students to share with teachers is illustrated in the folio w- 
ing statements. "Well, ifs what the Idds call 'dipping/ They don't want 
a lot of their personal things aired to die public" (Teacher). 'Td say 
because the students basically don't want the teachers involved with 
their problems. Sometinies the problems are personal or whatever" (A t- 
Risk Student). 

Teachers' lack of imderstanding of today's student is suggested in the 
following conunents. "I wouldn't think that tlie faculty could actually 
understand the problems any better because of the generation gap. And, 
the teachers probably thought (there was) a chance that you could know 

maybe by working one on one or something The students thought 

they couldn't, but the teachers thought they could" (Not-At-Risk Stu- 
dent). 'Teachers don't really understand the full size of the students' 
problems. And...might try to help with the work when if s the home that 
needs fbdng first" (At-Risk Shident). 

The ability of teachers to take a different perspective is shown in the 
following conrunent. 'T think if s always easier to understand problems 
when you can have an objective point of view and not be in the middle 
of the problem. I think the aging experience plus the ability to be 
objective and plus the fact that most of the teachers have helped so many 
students over a period of time so that they have seen the kinds of needs 
repeatedly as opposed to a student only have the need immediately 
now" (Teacher). 

Table 3 

Reasons Teachers Identified "Understand Student Problems/Needs" 
More Often Than Did Students 



Students don't want to share problems with teachers 28.6 

Teachers don't understand the students' situations 21.4 

Teachers and students have different responsibilities 17.9 

Other responses 17.9 

Don't know or no answer 14.3 



Question Four . Students identified "Treat Students Appro- 
priate!])^ more often than did teachers. Can you give a reason for this 
difference? The most common response to this item highlighted 
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differences in the definition of "appropriate treatment" (See Table 4), "I 
would have to say that oftentimes these kids that are at risk are 
disruptive or they are the passive aggressive kids that don't respond 
when you make overtures to help them... After you get the kid to behave 
you forget or you don't have time to sit down and work with them 
individually on a skill. And maybe thaf s what the kids are looking for 
as 1 need help and the teacher isn't recognizing if" (Teacher). "Students 
want to be treated 'righf whether they do their schoolwork or not. 
Students might sometimes misinterpret when teachers fuss about them 
not doing their work" (Not-At-Risk Student). "Most teachers probably 
think they do treat students appropriately. The students may not see it 
that way" (Not-At-Risk Student). 

Other common responses reflected dissatisfaction with the way 
students were treated. "All the teachers treat us like we don't know 
nothings (like) we're little kids. And especially with this . . program, we 
do little kids' work. Ifs not that we are stupid, ifsjustthat .vedidn'tever 
gotoschool. We skipped and got in trouble. Thaf s why we go tin trouble 
with our grades, and they treat us like we're just dimib" (At-Risk 
Student). 

Responses in the "other" category didn't directly address reasons for 
differences in perceptions. An example is the following response: "At- 
Risk students don't want to be discipline" (Not-At-Risk Students). 

Table 4 

Reasons Students Identified 'Treat Students Appropriately" More Of- 
ten Than Did Teachers 



Appropriate treatment depends on your point of view 35.7 

Students not treated as adults 21.4 

Appropriate treatment is a livo-way street 17.9 

Teachers stereotype students 7.1 

Teachers too concerned with authority 4.8 

Other (including no response) 21 .4 



Differences Between At-Risk and Not-At-Risk Students 

The next set of three questions addressed differences in perceptions 
between at-risk students and not-at-risk students. For each of these three 
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questions the suggestions from at-risk students were significantly differ- 
ent from those from not-at-risk students. TeacherS/ at-risk students, and 
not-at-risk students were asked to explain the differences. 

Question Five . At-risk students saw '^Conununication with Stu- 
dents* as more valuable than did not-at-risk students* Can you give 
a reason for this difference? The most common responses to this 
question emphasized differences in the communication needs of at-risk 
and not-at-risk students CTable 5). Some of the comments stressed that 
communication was more critical for at-risk students, because they are 
at risk. For example, "Well, if you're not at risk, you would see that you 
already believe that tlte commtmication is good. If you are at risk, I 
suppose. . . one of tiie reasons might be that you don'J- think the 
communication is good" (Not-At-Risk Studeni). "The difference in tl a 
commimication responses of the students comes from at-risk students' 
seeing a need more sharply than the not-at-risk students. The not-at-risk 
students don' t see the need; they already have it (communication). I also 
think that sometimes the at-risk kids get themselves into such tight little 
cliques that they don't allow themselves to (communicate)" (Teacher). 

A second group of comments stressed the differential importance of 
commimication, but also indicated that the communication is needed to 
counter academic deficiencies. "Because the students that were at risk 
saw how they probably didn't understand the work as (well as) the 
students who were serious and stuff, so they need more help than the 
ones who were sure they would finish school" (At-Risk Student), "The 
not-at-risk students, obviously the/re learning from information at 
hand, not the communication with the teacher. They're not at risk. They 
are more independent learners" (Not-At-Risk Student). 

Table 5 

Reasons At-Risk Students Identified "Communication With Students" 
More Often Than Did Not-At-Risk Students 



At-risk students have a greater need for communication 30.2 
Academic defidendes require greater explanation 25.6 
At-risk students need to talk with other students 14.0 
Low self-esteem keeps at-risk students from commimicating 14.0 
Other 11.7 
No response 4.6 
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Question Six . Not-at-risk students saw ^Support Groups and 
Counseling^ as more valuable than did at-risk students. Can you give 
a reason for tiiis difference? The most common type of response to this 
question focused on the reluctance of at-risk students to share tfieir 
problems (Table 6.) "Because not-at-risk can talk about things; at-risk 
don't wanttotalkabouttheirfailures" (Mot-At-Risk Student). "Support 
groups and counseling should be if you want to go. Because a lot of kids 
won't sit and be cotmseled. They can't handle it Thafs what I'm talking 
about when they're trying to help us with our problems. We don't want 
them« Some kids don't want teachers asking diem all kinds of personal 
questions" (At-Risk Student). 

The second most common response concerning support groups and 
counseling suggested that at-risk and not-at-risk students had different 
views of the value of these activities. "The not-at-risk would want to get 
into it more because they, a lot of times the at-risk students are the shyer 
students and the not-at-risk, they get into it and be more involved. 
Whereas the at-risk they probably just sit back" (At-Risk Student). 'Not- 
at-risk aren't afraid to ask for help; at-risk do not care or think they need 
help" (Not-At-Risk Student). "Well, if you don't feel good about 
yourself in the first place and you are not as sure about things you 
certainly don't want to get identified with something thafs 'not nor- 
mal'" (Teacher). 

Table 6 

Reasons Not-At-Risk Students Identified "Support Groups and Coun- 
seling" More Often Than Did At-Risk Students 



At-risk students don't want others to know their problems 34.9 



Students see value of groups differently 23.2 

At-risk students don't see value of counseling 9.3 

At-Risk students don't care 4.7 

Agreement or disagreement with value of counseling 11.6 

Not responsive to question (or no answer) 16.3 



Question Seven . Not-at-risk students saw ^Attendance Policies" as 
being more important in encouraging students to drop out of school 
than did at-risk students. Can you explain the difference in reaction? 
By far the largest group of responses regarding attendance policies 
underscored differences in the reactions of at-risk and not-at-risk stu- 

^ o 
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dents to those polides (Table 7). For example, "not-at-risk know being 
at school is important to pass while at-risk don't care about passing or 
coming to school" (Not-At-Risk Student). "Wheiiyouare atriskand you 
get suspended and stuff, if s like Tiey, more free tin\e out of school'" ( At- 
Risk Student). "I think a true at-risk kid doesn't really care about 

attendance policies (For) a not-at-risk student, that is something that 

might help keep them in school, because they pay attention to that" 
(Teacher). 

Table 7 

Reasons Not-At-Risk Students Identified "Attendance Polides" More 
Often Than Did At-Risk Students 



E>ifferent perceptions of value of attendance polides 50.0 

Policy does lead to dropping out 15.0 

Not-at-risk have little contact with attendance polides 12.5 

problem in student not in policy 7.5 

Other 15.0 



Differences Between Effectiveness and Use of Strategies 

The final set of questions addressed differences in perceived effec- 
tiveness and use of some suggested strategies for helping at-risk stu- 
dents. In each of these three situations the suggestion was seen as 
valuable, but only infrequently used. These questions addressed rea- 
sons why these apparently valuable activities were not used more often. 
Teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk students were asked to 
explain the differences. 

Question Eig ht Students and teadiers in the previous studies said 
that allowing students to choose from several assignments was a 
valuable activity, but it was rarely used. Can you give a reason for this 
difference between value and use? The largest number of responses 
dted difficulties implementing more student choice (Table 8). "I guess 
if s a lot of work, when you're going to come up with a separate 
assigrunent for each student for a number of students. And when you're 
talking strategies, and at a roundtable discussion, a lot of ideas come up. 
But then once you try to put them to use, you like to take the ones that 
aren't as hard to put across" (Teacher). 'If the teachers have lots of 
different assignments for the same dass to grade the same night, you 
know, it would be more stressful on the teacher because they couldn't 
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just gp through and have the same answer key for every kid's paper" 
(Not-At-Risk Student). 

Some responses also indicated that students wouldn't use the choice 
responsibly. "Instead of going (for) different assignments they'd just do 
what they knew best and not try to work on something else" (At-Risk 
Student). 

Table 8 

Reasons "Choosing From Several Assignments" Is Valued But Rarely 
Used 



Difficult to implement 


48.8 


Students would use inappropriately 


18.6 


Don't see the value 


14.0 


Adnrdnistration/board will not allow 


4.6 


Other 


7.0 


No response 


7.0 



Question Nine . Students and teachers indicated that changing the 
way student progress is measured would be an effective way of 
helping at*risk students, but that changes in the measurement of 
student progress were not often made. Why aren't these changes 
made? The most common explanation of why measurement hasn't 
changed pointed out the difficulty in achieving this change (Table 9). 
"Again, I think that probably-the trouble you'd have to go through to 
make the changes. People like the idea of having a new system that mi^ t 
get a little deeper. . . than just grades, what they're like and stuff and their 
learning, how they team. But a lot of people don't want to go to the 
trouble to make up a system like that" (At-Risk Student). "The one way 
that I'm familiar with of evaluation and measuring progress is indi- 
vidual conferences, and it works very, very well in a very small class. . 
. . Unfortunately, when you've go 1 25 to 35 students in a class you don't 
have time to do it" (Teacher). 

Additional comments mentioned expectations on the part of parents 
and administrators for the current grading system. "Some think that 
letter grades are the 'best motivators;' a lot of people are pressured to 
make better letter grades. The other ways don't matter" (Not-At-Risk 
Student). "If mom and dad don't see that grade, they don't know how 
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die Idd is doing because diaf s the system they are familiar with" 
(Teacher). 

Table 9 

Reasons "Qianging The Way Student Progress Is Measured" Is Valued 
But Not Used 



Difficult to make change 


38.6 


Parents/administration resist 


18.2 


S3^tem okay as is 


15.9 


Should change grading 


13.6 


Are doing currently 


4.5 


No response 


9.1 



Question Ten : Students and teachers indicated that demonstrating 
concern was valuable in helping at-risk students, but students indi- 
cated that demonstrating concern was only sometimes used. Can you 
explain this difference in perception? The most common response was 
to say that teachers think they are demonstrating concern, but that 
students sometimes see it otherwise (Table 10.) "Maybe a student 
doesn't always jjerceive what the teacher is doing. He might be doing 
something different for that student He mi^t be talking to him 
individually in the class or someflung like that, but the student doesn't 
see that as showing concern, just the normal routine" (Teacher). 

Table 10 

Reasons 'Ttemonstrating Concern" Is Valued More Than Used 



Teachers think they are demonstrating concern 32.6 

Demonstrating concern is difficult 30.2 

Demonstrating concern is seen as interfering 7.0 

Teachers don't care 7.0 

Teachers give up on students 7.0 

Demonstrating concern can be counterproductive 4.6 

Other (including no response) 1 1 .6 
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Comparisons of the Responses of Teacheis, At-Risk Students, and 
Not-At-Risk Students 

To examine whether the patterns of response were consistent across 
all three groups, teachers, at-risk students, and not-at-risk students, 
contingency tables were developed for each of the ten questions. Then, 
Oii-square analyses were conducted using the responses to each ques- 
tion. The Qii-square analyses showed no significant differences among 
the groups on any of the questions. While the responses across groups 
were not identical, major differences were not evident 

Discussion 

Our previous research (Telfer, et al., 1990, 1991) had indicated 
differences between and among at-risk students, not-at-risk students, 
and teachers in regard to perceptions related to instructional approaches, 
as well as of frequencies of use of instructional techniques and activities. 
The current research effort focused on determining reasons for these 
differences in perceptions by using structured interviews to consult at- 
risk students, not-at-risk students, and teachers. We believe we obtained 
significant responses from each group. Further, when the responses 
from each group were compared, we believe further insights into 
problems related to working with at-risk students were obtained. 
Specifically, these results highlighted (a) the differences in perceptions 
across the groups and (b) that shared understandings of tiiose differ- 
ences. The results have implications for educators. 

First, tlie very fact that each of these groups has different views of 
programs designed for at-risk students points to a significant problem 
in working appropriately to develop viable school programs. It would 
appear that successful school programs for dealing with at-risk students 
must resolve the differences and move toward greater congruence on 
the part of the program participants. 

Second, a very obvious implication of the interviews is the need for 
communication: Involvement of at-risk students in planning programs 
for assisting these students in becoming more successful in school; 
communication between administrators and at-risk students in devel- 
oping school policies desi'^ned to aid at-risk, i.e., attendance policies; 
and emphasis on developing communication skills among at-risk stu- 
dents and for establishing commtmication between at-risk and not-at- 
risk students. 

Third, another outcome of this study is a recognition that at-risk 
students often have problems beyond the school setting. One at-risk 
student spoke to this need when he pointed out that before in-school 
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programs will be successful, some students wUl need help with prob- 
lems in the home. 

Fourth, there appears to be an imderstanding by educators-agreed to 
by both at-risk and not-at-nsk students-of the benefits of various 
teaching techniques and activities. However, our research supports 
earlier studies (Ratekin, et al., 1985; Wendler, 1989) that show such 
activities are not frequently used. The interviews conducted in this 
study suggest that teachers are too limited by time constraints to be able 
"to cover the material" and to implement alternative teaching assign- 
ments and projects in their classrooms. Answers to interview questions 
also indicate tliat time does not permit development and use of different 
measurement techniques. Perhaps the time problems dted might be 
alleviated if teachers were to view their role not so much as purveyors 
of information, but rather as developers of students' problem solving 
skills, helping students to use print and non-print media both as sources 
of infonnaticn and as fotmdations for problem solving. 

As we gain more understanding of the perceptions of at-risk students, 
not-at-risk students, and teachers, we can more effectively bridge the 
gaps and design instruction to meet the needs of all students. In doing 
so, we must learn from all those involved. 
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Appendix A 

Structured Interview Questions 

I. Differences between teacliers and students 

1 . Teachers identified '^cbs, JobProg;ranis,and Job Related Qasses" 
much more often than did students." Can you give a reason for 
this difference? 

2 . Teachers identified "Help with Schoolwork" much more often 
than did students. Can you give a reason for this difference? 

3. Teachers identified "Understand Student Problems/ 
Needs"more often than did students. Can you give a reason for 
this difference? 

4. Students identified 'Treat Students Appropriately" more often 
than did teachers. Can you give a reason for this difference? 

n. Differences between at-risk and not-at-risk students 

1 . At-risk students saw "Conununication with Students" as more 
valuable than did not-at-risk students. Can you give a reaso-i 
for this differer.ce? 

2 . Not-at-risk students saw "Support Groups and Counseling: as 
more valuable than did at-risk students. Can you give a reason 
for this difference? 

3. Not-at-risk students saw "Attendance Policies: as being more 
important in encoiu*aging students to drop out of school than 
did at-risk students. Can you explain the difference in reaction? 
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in. EMfferenoes between effectiveness and use of strategies. 

1 . Students and teachers in the previous studies said that allowing 
students to choose from several assignments was a valuable 
activity, but it was rarely used. Can you give a reason for this 
difference between value and use? 

2. Students and teachers indicated that changing the way student 
progress is measured would be an effective way of helping at- 
risk students, but that changes in the measurement of student 
progress were not often made. Why aren't these changes made? 

3. Students and teachers indicated that demonstrating concern 
was valuable in helping at-risk students, but students indicated 
that demonstrating concern was only sometimes used. Can you 
explain this difference in perception? 

Appendix B 

Before starting the interviews, all interviewees should be told the 
following information: 

1. The purpose of the interview is to help us understand differ- 
ences in the perceptions of teachers and of students about ways 
to help students, particularly students who are at-risk of not 
finishing school. 

2. We are here to ask a series of questions about how to help 
students who are at risk of not graduating from high school. 
Studies that have looked at this issue have foimd differences 
between what students recommend and see as valuable and 
what teachers recommend and see as valuable. Our questions 
are designed to find out more about these differences in what 
students and teachers think about ways to help students who are 
at risk. 

3. The interview will be recorded so we can have a record of what 
was said and so we will not miss any of what you say. You have 
been chosen at random to respond to these questions. Your 
responses will help increase our imderstanding of how to help 
students succeed in school. Your responses will not be used in 
any way to evaluate you. Your name will not be part of the 
analysis or the discussion of these interviews. 



Are Teachers Using Whole Language 
to Teach Reading? 

Patricia K Smith 



A National Perspective 

A lengthy period of growth in language development, extended 
concepts, and experiences is required to become a lifelong reader (Jewell 
& Zintz, 1990). Meaningful experiences to expand concepts may be 
achieved through whole language principles which reflect effective, 
purposeful language instruction. Whole language provides meaningful 
language experiences across the curriculiun and immerses children in 
environments surrounded by print, thereby reinforcing the importance 
of reading. (Newman & Church, 1990; Smith, Rinehart, & Thomas, 
1991). Because of a renewed interest in reading mastery activated by 
whole language, this study investigated the current practices of lan- 
guage instruction and the perceptions of teachers regarding whole 
language instruction. 

Whole language is sometimes diffictilt to implement and maintain 
because it has been defined in various ways and is perceived differently 
by educators (DeStefano, 1981; McKenna, Robinson, & Miller, 1990). 
Some teachers view it primarily as a child-centered curricultun, some see 
it as a literature-based curriciilum while others consider it a language 
arts approach across the curriculum. Although the concept may differ, 
not all teachers are waiting for a standard definition which may never 
evolve. Instead, they are implementing whole language as they perceive 
it and are developing programs which can be modified and refined 
through use. 
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The growth of whole language has been promulgated more by 
personal testimony than by actual research conducted in classrooms 
(Gunderson & Shapiro, 1988). Given the emphasis placed on whole 
language in today's reading research, theory, and practice, the purpose 
of this study was to examine the practices and perceptions of classroom 
teachers to ascertain those who were using whole language within their 
classrooms. 

Method 

Ten elementary schools in each of the 50 states were randomly 
selected to participate in the survey. The names' r^.d location of schools 
were obtained from a computer tape of eiemer \vTy schools distributed 
by the U.S. Department of Education (199091). One teacher from each 
school was asked to respond to a cpiestionnaire. Four hundred and 
ninety-one questionnaires (98%) were returned. 

To obtain information concerning their background and school envi- 
ronment, the teachers were asked to indicate teaching experience, 
location of schools, number of classrooms, number of students per room, 
and the average number of students in the schools. Specific questions 
were asked regarding the establishment of whole language in their 
schools. Teachers were to indicate the length of time the whole language 
program had been implemented, and level of satisfaction with the total 
language instruction. Information regarding pilot programs which 
were planned or conducted, teachers' involvement in planning, changes 
needed, and in-service programs related to whole language was also 
requested. The respondents were given the opportunity to provide 
general comments pertaining to any aspect of whole language. The daia 
were analyzed according to teachers' experience, school location, and 
pupil enrollment in dassroon\s and schools. 

Discussion 

Background data revealed the teaching experience of respondents 
ranged from 1 to 37 years. Experience was divided into four categories 
for this study: beginning teachers, l-2years;teachersinthecriticalyears, 
3-7 years; experienced teachers, 8-19 years; and veterans, 20+ years. The 
second category was termed critical since teachers who clioose to leave 
teaching usually do so before the eighth year. The largest percentage 
(40%) of the schools were located in rural areas, followed by suburban 
(32%) and urban schools (23%). The average school had more tlian 14 
classrooms. Over half had enrollments of more than 400 students and 
over 20 shadents per classroom. ♦ 
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Forty-six percent of the teachers added open-ended comments to the 
questionnaire. Most of these comments dealt with changing from basal 
to v/hole language instruction, the establishment of whole language 
irustructioii, teachers advocating and implementing whole language, 
and the pressing need for more information and resources before 
establishing whole language. Most comments were positive, but nega- 
tive perceptions were also mduded. 

Has Whole Language Been Established in Your School? 

1 1 response to this question, 29% of the teachers reported some degree 
of whole language instruction. Most of these teachers were located 
primarily m subuiban schools, in classrooms with 1 1 to 20 students, and 
in schools v/ith enrollments of approximately 300 students. Forty-six 
states reported the implementation of whole language programs. No 
whole language instruction was reported by teachers in Alabama, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Montana. The remaining teachers, 71%, 
reported traditional approaches to reading, using a basal reader or a 
combination of approaches. Several said a basal series was mandated 
but they also reported incorporating whole language principles in their 
classrooms. 

Are pilot programs in whole langxiage being planned or conducted? 
If whole language was not already established in schools, the teachers 
were asked if pilot progran\s were being planned or conducted. Most 
reported that flicir school systems, not individual schools, had planned 
and conducted pilot programs. Although a smaller percentage of all 
schools had already conducted pilots, more urban scliooJs had both 
planned and conducted pilots. ResponsfiS indicated that the majority of 
pilots are being conducted in schools with enrollments of more than 300 
students and in schools ^vith over 20 students per classroom. In some 
instances pilot programs were conducted in several different grade 
levels. In other instances pilots began in kindergarten or first grade and 
continued through the grades each successive 3'ear. 

How Long has Youi Whole Language Been Implemented? 

This question was asked of teachers who reported they currently use 
wholelangu;^-;. The responses were classified into three categories: 1- 
2 years, 3-4 years, and 5+ years. Approximately 58% of teachers in all 
locations reported using whole langt^age instruction last year or for two 
years. During the past three to four years, 27% reported implementation 
while anoltter 12% indicated using whole language instruction during 
the past five years. AU locations have shown an increase, with suburban 
scIkwIs showm^' the rrK>st rapid growth and mral sclwols the slowest. 
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Were teachers involved in planning the whole lang ua ge curriculum? 
Almost all feacherS/ 94%, reported being involved in planning whole 
language instruction. Suburban teachers reported the most involve- 
ment The largest schools, those with more than 400 students, reported 
the highest percentages of planning and involvement by teachers prior 
to implementation. 

Are any changes needed in vour current whole lang ua ge curriculum? 
Over half of the respondents reported that revisions are still needed to 
improve their instruction. They have learned what has or hasn't worked. 
The belief thit their total instruction was too piecemeal was also dted. 
Some were concemed that the change from basal reading instruction to 
whole language is not occurring rapidly enough. Others said more 
training, more information about planning and implementing, and 
additional resources were needed so their instruction could be changed 
and improved. 

Rural and subtu-ban teachers perceived the greatest need for changes 
in their instruction. Teachers with more than 20 students in their 
classrooms voiced the greatest need for changes in their whole language 
curriculums. 

Are in-service programs in whole lang ua ge provided? Of the 29% of 
surveyed teachers who reported implementing whole language, 90% 
were provided with in-service instruction related to whole language. 
Over half reported satisfaction regarding in-services. Suburban teach- 
ers appeared to be the most satisfied with the in-service they received. 
A Georgia teacher emphasized that several in-services are needed 
exclusively for experienced teachers who have been teaching separate 
subjects for many years. 

Are You Satisfied with Your Total Lang ua ge Program? This question, 
asked of both whole language and traditional teachers, did not specifi- 
cally address whole language instruction. Overall, beginning and 
veteran teachers appeared to be the most satisfied with their total 
language programs. Teachers experiencing the critical years were least 
satisfied. Teachers in urban schools, as well as teachers in the smallest 
(1-7 classrooms) and largest schools (22 classrooms), expressed satisfac- 
tion. Teachers with over 20 students in their classrooms tended to be 
most satisfied with their programs. 

Teachers using whole lang:uage instruction expressed greater satis- 
faction than those using traditional instruction. A Georgia teacher stated 
that although teachers were not completely satisfied with their whole 
language instruction, it is far better than any basal reader program they 
had used. Teachers who helped to plan whole language instruction 
expressed twice as much satisfaction as those who did not. Whole 
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language teachers provided with in-services expressed more than twice 
the saasfaction than did whole language teachers who did not have such 
support Whole language teachers who attended in-services expressed 
greater satisfaction regarding all themes (e.g. tiieoretical basis, knowl- 
edge base, classroom management techniques, and practical strategies 
and activities for incorporating whole language}. 

Open-Ended Comments 

Forty-eight percent of all teachers provided open-ended comments. 
Some staunchly supported the basal reading approach while others 
were equally adamant about whole language. There was a general 
perception by all teachers that many still lack an awareness and under- 
standing of ihe whole language process. 

Positive . Those who advocated basal reading instruction reported 
using some principles of whole language within their total reading 
progranv They stated they felt secure using a basal and believed the 
diildren learned best through this structured approach. Some believed 
that everyone need not be whole language teachers but they can be 
effective with reading instruction based on the latest research. 

Teachers who have incorporated whole language viewed it as excit- 
ing and challenging, but somewhat frightening for beginners. Several 
have reported the expansion of whole language within their school s and 
have developed support groups to help one another. They indicated the 
spread of whole language instruction in school systems is occurring 
because of teacher demand, parent demand, and supportive principals. 
Others said the teachers are receptive to new ideas which will help them 
teach more effectively. Some reported observable results in the affective 
as well as the cognitive domain of students' learning. Most said the 
increases in exdten'^ent; acMevement, and desire to read observed in the 
children, reflected the value of whole language. 

Ne gative . Teachers who were comfortable using a basal reader 
objected to whole language instruction being forced upon them by the 
school districts. They were especially upset when they had no voice of 
choice in the decision. Teachers supporting whole language approaches 
complained because their school districts, school boards, and adminis- 
trations did not support this philosophy. One reported the school board 
strongly discouraged anything called whole language but approved of 
the results. According to the teachers, administrators needed to be 
better informed. A California teacher stated that whole language 
instruction requires exceptional teachers to implement it correctly, 
however they believe too many teachers are mediocre or old-fashioned. 
Some believed that whole language will not succeed because of negative 
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attitudes toward phonics by whole language teachers. Others opposed 
changing their methods even though whole language had been estab- 
lished in their sdu>ols. 

Conclusions 

A renewed proliferation of concern relating to reading development 
has prompted many teachers and schools to reexamine their reading 
instruction. Because they are seeking alternative methods, whole 
language being one option, this study examined classroom teachers' 
practices and perceptions about using whole language instruction 
within their classrooms. The teachers exhibited strong perceptions 
about whole language which appeared to influence their responses. 

The use of whole language method is increasing. The number of 
teachers using whole language has increased fifteen percent during the 
past five years. During the past two years, whole language classrooms 
have almost doubled in number. This expansion has occurred most 
rapidly in suburban schools although urban schools currently are 
conducting the most pilot programs. Whole language teachers were 
located primarily in classrooms of 20 students or less, which appears to 
be a manageable nimiber for this type of instruction. 

Approximately one-third of the teachers surveyed currently are using 
whole language instruction in their classrooms. Half of these teachers 
believe changes are still needed, recognizing they are stumbling with 
implementation as they try to become more familiar with the method. 
They voiced a need for more information about whole language, and 
additional c^ssroom resources so they can revise and improve their 
instructioife? 

The most satisfaction regarding language instruction, whether it was 
holistic or otherwise, was expressed by beginning and veteran teachers, 
teachers in urban schools, and those having over twenty students. 
Teachers who helped establish whole language practice in their schools 
at least five years ago expressed more satisfaction than those using 
traditional instruction. Whole language teachers who attended in- 
services reported more than double the satisfaction than did those who 
did not. 

Stunmary 

Researchers are continually studying the ways in which children 
master the reading process. Recently, the philosophy of whole language 
has received considerable attention, mostily because educators have not 
conceptualized an agreed-upon definition and have not reached a 
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consensus regarding advantages and disadvantages of whole language. 
Controversy has occurred because most language arts instruction em- 
phasizes the mastery of isolated skills and subskills instead of a holistic 
approach* 

Whole language instruction is innovative and is not occurring auto- 
matically; teachers who advocate whole language reported they are still 
learning. A teacher in Virginia stated that whole language makes more 
sense than anything teachers have ever tried. From Missoiui came a 
comment which synthesized what many teachers believed: "The effec- 
tiveness of whole language is dependent upon the teacher's knowledge, 
understanding, and belief in whole language instruction." This teacher 
also said that some changes were inspired by parents since many were 
requesting their children be placed in whole language classrooms. 

Before more widespread change can occur, teachers need to question 
their cturent method of teaching, recognize a need for change, and 
experinnent with whole language. Teachers in Illinois have devised their 
own instruction because they view whole language as a viable alterna- 
tive to basal reading. Overall, the perceptions of teachers were positive 
as they observed the attitudes and successes of children who were 
exposed to whole language. Most of the teachers appeared enthusiastic 
and encouraged as students took possession of their own interests and 
learning. Kindergarten and primary-level teachers in Wyoming, who 
have practiced whole language, believe it is a natural way to learn to 
read. They reported the excitement and the desire to read is so evident 
in children that many teachers are sold on the results and are encourag- 
ing others to get involved. 

"Are teachers using whole Izinguage instruction to teach reading?" 
This study indicated fliat teachers are beconung aware of whole lan- 
guage and increasingnumbers of them are beginning to incorporate it in 
their classrooms. Teachers who have developed an understanding of the 
whole language philosophy believe it is a unique and promising frame- 
work for developing learner-based classroom instruction through which 
children will attain reading proficiency. 
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Reading Recommendations for a 
Multi-Cultural Tomorrow 

Kathleen Evans, Terry Bratcher 



The United States has been, even prior to the subduing of the Native 
American, a cultural melting pot. U. S. history reflects the values of 
multi-cultural diversity, as do the cultures of most of the countries in the 
western hemisphere. Naisbitt and Aburdene (1990) list several restric- 
tions that have been placed on immigration in the past, but present the 
foUovmg point of view: "The United States is constantly replenishing 
and enhancing tliis rich mix of talent In 1988, it admitted 643,000 legal 
immigrants, more than all other countries put together. . . Americans 
have not even begun to experience the real potential of their fantastic 
human resource mix, which will be their competitive edge in the global 
economy as we move toward the next millennium" (pp. 39-40). If we are 
to develop this competitive edge, we must teach knowledge of and 
respect for cultural diversity. The immigrants, the risk-takers, the 
innovators, the thinkers have brought social and economic vitality to our 
country. 

In recent decades, the value of a "salad bowl" rather than a "melting 
pot" culture has been asserted, while conservative elements of the social 
structure press to maintain standard English as well as credentialling 
and other gates of passage. Standards can have non-productive as well 
as productive effects; (e.g., a French teacher who has been bom and 
raised in France and has a French teaching degree is not allowed to teach 
French in our public schools). As increased communication options 
bring people closer to each other, it becomes the responsibility of 
societies to prepare their members for understanding culturally diverse 
people. How do we maintain standards while increasing understand- 
ing? 

/ 
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Futurists offer a variety of innovative strategies. Participatory learn- 
ing creates the ability to pwulicipate in a learning and information 
oriented society. This ability to participate would help transcend social, 
age, and geographic differences in our society. Slahl and Qark (1987) 
indicate that participatory learning techniques have a positive effect on 
the learning of vocabulary. The trends of the present and the projections 
of futurists indicate that literacy constitutes an increasingly important 
component in the overall demands on educators. 'The capacity to link 
thinking and expression are fimdamental goals of literacy transcending 
the piecemeal skills that dominate practice today" (Calfee, 1987, p, 740). 

Coop>erative learning is a strategy for maintaining standards and 
increasing understanding which has a firm research base. When this 
strategy is formatted with group goals and individual accountability, 
the usefulness of cooperative learning includes (a) an alternative to 
tracking, (b) a means of mainstreaming academically handicapped 
students, (c) a means of improving race relations, (d) a solution to the 
problems of students at risk, (e) a means of increasing prosodal behav- 
iors, and (0 a method for increasing achievement of all students (Slavin, 
1989-90). 

Negotiating meanings is a strategy which Slaughter (1989) recom- 
mends as a means of developing reflexive awareness. "Individuals who 
know that they are not simply in the position of passively decoding 
finished structures of meaning, but are actively interpreting and nego- 
tiating them, can also feel deeply involved in the process of cultural 
reconstruction and renewal" (p. 265). We have incorporated both 
methods in a program for bilingual migrant students in Illinois. 



An Example from a Summer Migrant Program 

We have had the opportunity to explore the dynamics of cross- 
cultural understandings, acculturation, and literacy in the practical 
arena of a mid-western, summer migrant program. This program, 
funded by the Illinois Migrant Education Council, is designed to com- 
pensate for educational gaps that are inherent in the life of a migrant 
student Many families in this group originate in Qiican, Mexico and 
CTOSS over to Mercedes, Texas to enter a circuit. Some winter in Florida 
where they pick oranges and later, in the spring, travel to Georgia to 
process onions. Older children often do not register for the end of the 
school year and help harvest onions instead. From there, some stop in 
Ohio, while others come to Southern Illinois to pick strawberries. More 
families come to pick blueberries, "chillies," peaches, and apples. From 
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here, some go to Michigan to pick "pickles/' They return to Mexico to 
visit and often bring some relatives back with them. Families settle out 
ateachpointand ti\e circuit repeats itself. The students who partidpated 
in our program were multi-cultural/multi-lingual students who were 
returning and new migrants (recent arrivals to this country) and settled- 
out migrants (former migrants who have become area residents). 

The program is a full curriculum intended to meet practical as well as 
academic needs. Students are provided breakfast and lunch. Weekly 
field trips serve to acquaint them with area history, job opportunities, 
natural science features of the area, etc. Several hours each Friday are 
spent at a local beach with swimming instruction, since drovming is the 
second highest cause of death among migrant children (Johnson, 1985). 
The academic program includes health, oral language, mathematics, 
reading, history, science, art, and private and /or small-group tutoring 
in English as a second language. Enrollment includes pre-kindergarten 
through high school. 

Stunxner Program 1990 

Of the 29 students enrolled in our 1990 eight-week summer class, 
daily attendance fluctuated dramatically from a minimum of seven to a 
maximum of 17 (See Graph 1). 

All students were of Mexican heritage, age 12 to 18. Grade levels 
varied from entering sixth grade to entering twelfth grade. Oral 
language abilities ranged from hmctional monolingual Spanish to flu- 
ent, low vocabulary bilingual Spanish-English. Test scores (see Table 1) 
indicated reading levels from illiterate in any language to biliterate with 
grade-school levels in Spanish and tenth-grade level composite reading 
scores in English. In the 1991 session (See Figure 1), 29 students were 
enrolled and attendance ranged from five to 15. Grade levels, the range 
of language abilities, and classroom setting remained the same for the 
two summers. 




Table 1 

Reading Test Scores 



Student Age Grade Comprehension Vocabulary 

grade level grade level 



STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST (ENGLISH) 



ML 


17 


9 


3.6 


7.8 


NR 


17 


9 


3.0 


6.7 


VG 


15 


9 


5.3 


8.2 


ML 


15 


7 


6.3 


3.4 


*GQ 


14 


10 


10.0 


8.9 


*CA 


14 


9 


10.4 


8.2 


*AD 


14 


7 


6.3 


3.8 


RG 


14 


7 


3.2 


5.4 


*JG 


12 


7 


6.5 


6.5 



GKAY'S INFORMAL READING INVENTORY (SPANISH) 



JM 14 7 4 

MM 13 7 0 

RE 12 7 0 



♦Settled out 
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Figure 1 

1991 Class Composition - 29 enrolled 




KEY: 



Cocdntric cirlces Indicate degrees of attendance 
with center representing those attending regularly. 



Non-Engiish speaking girls. 
x/ijjj Non-English speaking boys. 
f7:^71 Bilingual boys. 
I 1 Bilingual girls. 
means cousins 
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We decided to incorporate several futurist concepts into our ap- 
proach to language-reading instruction in a migrant bilingual class- 
room. During the first sununer, tfie reading curriculum underwent 
continuous assessment and revision (Caifee, 1987) with the objective of 
teaching in culture-through-literature. This quickly evolved into a 
forum for multi-lingual students to achieve multi-cultural literacy. This 
form style of reading is also used in progressive businesses (Brokaw, 
1991). 

Students read orally for the hour each day (Ross, 1986) in an estab- 
lished safe environment that required participation. The subject matter 
students read varied from articles on cturent events to internationally 
renowned literature. During the eight-week program in 1990, the 
students read two full-length novels, two short novels, several short 
stories /articles, and Cevantes' 'The Power of the Blood" in a side-by- 
side English-Spanish text. 

The format for the reading forum (See Figure 2) evolved into the 
following formal structure: Everyone read orally at least one paragraph 
with freedom and encouragement to continue reading. No one ridiculed 
a reader's effort. Competent readers of English fed their non-reading 
neighbor words and phrases as long as their neighbor was willing to 
recite them. Everyone listened and, depending upon the number of 
books available, followed along in a book. 

Figure 2: Reading Forum 

EVERYONE READS 

A forum for the advancement of reading comprehension for learners 

at nwmy 

stages of print apprehension. 

RULES OF THE FORUM 

Teacher models imles, techniques, and strategies. 

Everyone reads at least one paragraph but is welcome to read more. 

Every competent reader of English feeds his non-reading neighbor 

words and 

phrases as long as his neighbor is willing to recite them. 

MAl^RIALS 
2 full-length novels 
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2 short novels 
several short stories and articles 
something in side-by-side English-Spanish text 

TECHNIQUES and STRATEGIES 

implemented functionally 

sociability ^1 reading 

skimming 

scanning 

summarizing 

translating 

comprehending the conventions of print 

connecting audio to visual word cues 

practice at oral language fonnatiou 

The main techniques used were cooj:>erative learning and teacher 
modeling of all rules, techniques, and strategies. Since cooperation is an 
integral part of the migrant subculture, legitimatizing it in the classroom 
fostered self-esteem. In addition, a teacher modeled second language 
acquisition by actively extending her knowledge of Sparush. 

Strategies sucit as summarization and reviGw, translation, negotiated 
meaning (often in two languages), skinrmning, scanrdng, and oral lan- 
guage formation were all taught fimctionally and demonstrated to 
students social aspects of reading. As mentioned above, individual 
attendance was sporadic for several students. For example, some only 
cameon rainy days, when tliere v/as no work. Wlien tliis liappened, rules 
were reviewed and the material being read was sunutiarized. From time 
to time, ihe teacher would call upon someone to translate a summary or 
a specific word. These translaUons were often negotiated among several 
members of the class wluch strengthened botli English and Spanish 
vocabulary. 

After participants in tlic forurn had read at least a third of a text so that 
b^e setting, clviraclers, plot, and style of writing were clearly fstoiblishcd; 
the ieacher would explain aiui modf^t skixruning. Students were encour- 
aged but not required to skim paragraphs which did not appear to 
advance tl>e plot. Asa diange of pace, we read plays in which llierc wa> 
A fia/Tator and designaktsl readers. This famlliarimi 5lu<lent5 with 
terUin cunvenUun5> of priitl ;juch as p»K*igr4phing and purictuation. 
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Many of these strategies reinforced the connection between oral lan- 
guage and written language. 

Sununer Program 1991 

The second year built on the ground work of the previous year. 
Students who had only attended the class a few tin\es in 1990 showed 
immediate recall of strategies, as well as stories learned the previous 
summer. One student who would not scan the previous simuner 
immediately demonstrated that technique to the class. Because coopera- 
tion is required in other parts of their lives, bringing cooperation into 
learning activities validated students' lives across cultures. The result 
was visibly improved self-esteem, meastirable in die decrease of conflict 
between nugrant camp and settled-out residence students. Students 
behaved responsibly in the classroom, as part of the whole school, and 
in public as demonstrated in weekly field trips. 

One example of this occurred on a field trip to the St Louis Children's 
Symphony. The music was different from that which the students were 
used to~U.S. rock 'n roll and Mexican serenade. At the end of the first 
selection, when the conductor asked if the children liked it, AD, one of 
the oldest and most well-behaved students, called out, ''No!" The 
teacher asked him if she needed to give him a lecture on public manners, 
but AD replied sweetly, "No, Miss^ JQ already kicked me." 

Immigrants need to become comfortable in their new culture, but they 
also must be able to accept cultural differences. To facilitate this 
acceptance, we read about sub-cultures within a culture in Krumgold's 
(1953) ..Arid Now Miguel and C3^u and Chu's (1%7) Passage to the Golden 
Gale: A History of the Chinese in America to 1910. In 1992, we plan to 
expand out understandings of immigrant ctdtures in the United States. 
Wc will read Gates's (1966) Blue Willoiv, O'Dell's (1970) Sing Dozim the 
Moon, and Sorel's (1970) "Sequoyah" from Word People, We will read 
from Hispanic Magazine and Mexican folk tales. Our unstated goal is for 
students to become as gracious toward African Americans and Hondu- 
rans, etc. as they have become toward each other. 

Conclusion 

Our intent is to build and strengthen literacy skills tlirough literature 
which provides the by-product of enculturation using teaclung methods 
whiclt effectively links students' cultural heritage and family situations 
to classroom learning. It is difficult to draw any conclusions from our 
observations of these eight-week summer sessions. However, it is our 
hope that these reflections will add b the general understanding of the 
complexities of the Iiv<:^i and schooling of migrant students. We believe 
wlUi Freire (1973) tliat: 
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"Because they are not limited to the natural (biological) sphere but 
participate in the creative dimension as well, man can intervene in reality 
in order to change it. Inheriting acquired experience, creating and re- 
creating, integrating themselves into their context, responding to its 
challenges, objectifying themselves, discerning, transcending, men en- 
ter into the domain which is theirs exclusively-that of History and 
Culhire" (Freire, 1973, p. 4). 

Perhaps in searching into literature for a relevant hero, we can 
provide students and ourselves alike with a means of reaching into the 
past which reaffirms the present and energizes us to host a gentler and 
more gradous future. 
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Lifelong Reauing by Teachers as 
Bibliotherapy 

Don Lumpkin 



Developing lifelong readers stands as an ultimate, highly desirable 
goal which educators view as critical and toward which they consis- 
tently strive. Indeed, this has long been designated as a prime objective, 
paralleling the treasured goal of achieving literacy for all (Bacharach, 
1990-1991). Reading teachers express regret that even when they attain 
success in teaching their pupUs to read, many do not beco/ne lifelong 
readers. In fact, many read so little that fear of extinction is genuine 
(Anderson, Hiebert, Scott & Wilkinson, 1985). 

Teachers who work to develop lifelong readt^rs ex^Derience feelings of 
fnistration when they observe low levels of reading perfom'tgn.ce. To 
a\oid teacher bumout, ways to reassure teachers that their efforl-s are 
worth v/hile need to be found. The flexibility of bibliotl'ieraphy makes it 
adaptable to a very vnde array of audiences. One of the intriguing 
potential applications that has received li.\Tiitet:l attention is Uie ujse of 
bibliotherapy by teachers and bibliotherapists tliems^yives. 

Educators have long been urged to design opportunides for students 
to read about situations and characters they can relate to and to read 
literature that might enhance positive self concepts (Lumpkin, 1934). 
This helps establish a setting which promotes guidance through reading, 
or bibliotherapy for lean^ers (Schultheis, 1982). 

Some recent efforts to use stories and excerj^ts from literature exam- 
ining the concept of using in teacher education courses appear promis- 
ing. Eanet (1991) has desaibcd how she usti imaginative literature in 
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teacher education classes. Her jjnitial efforts explored whether reading 
of selected content "appeared to stimulate reflection about teaching and 
learning" (p. 65). Eanet reported consistent positive responses and 
recommended use of story material "as an integral part of the learning 
experience of future teachers" (p. 65). Lumpkin (1988) foimd evidence 
to support this recommendation from analysis of responses by 141 
undergraduate students in reading education classes. These future 
teachers selected and read books having a teaching-leaming-school 
theme. As an aid to clarifying their understanding of learners, this class 
activity was rated as "extremely valuable" by 56%, "valuable" by 26%, 
and "of some value" by 16%. None of the students checked "of no value" 
or "negative value" although 2% did not respond to the survey. 

In a companion study of responses by classroom teachers, Lumpkin 
(1988) noted a more positive rating by prospective teachers. Ninety- 
seven percent (97%) perceived reading and discussing a book about 
teaching-learning extremely valuable in understanding and accepting 
learners in their classrooms. These teachers, involved in planning and 
implementing instructional programs, also felt the reading experience 
could provide a positive tool incombatingbumout tendencies. Lumpkin 
urged further research to ascertain the impact of bibliotherapy on 
teacher performance and on increasing longevity of teaching experience. 

Currently, a study is being conducted to identify topics of major 
concern to groups of teachers and to match their concerns with books 
that portray elements that could increase their understanding of teach- 
ing problems. Where possible, selections that can be correlated with 
early childhood, the elementary school, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion are being sought. Examples of materials for teacher-bibliotherapist 
readings include children's books as well as those written for mature 
readers-as long as they connect with the problems and concerns that 
educators face. The accompanying bibliography represents types of 
books deemed appropriate for use by teachers as bibliotherapy. Effec- 
tively utilizing tl^ bibliography would involve making suitable choices 
of books to match the concerns of teachers. Ideally, longitudinal studies 
could be designed to examine the merits of bibliotherapeutic literature 
for teachers. Initial research to explore the impact on teacher effective- 
ness could be followed by measures of length of professional service. 

A strand related to "Behavior of Learners and Discipline" might start 
with Harry AUard's Miss Nelsott Is Missing, In this story a caring teacher 
is able to express some of her basic feelings about an undisciplined 
primary class. After a mean and tlioroughly memorable substitute. Miss 
Viola Swamp, uses a sharp tongue and autocratic mctliods to whip the 
class into shape, the youngsters gleefully welcome Miss Nelson's return. 
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Teachers can be reminded of young children's fears and anxieties by 
looking at Miriam Cohen's Mil I Have a Friend? This story provides an 
illustration of youngsters who come to school with great trepidation. It 
can also be reassuring to go on to another book in this series titled. The 
New Teacher and read about children coping with imcertainty as tlieir 
teacher is replaced at mid-year. 

Adult? and young readers are indebted to Beverly Cleary for her 
series of novels on Ramona and the Quimby tanuly , c3ver a thirty year 
period of writing Qeary has brought Ramona to the third grade. 
Ordinary, day-to-day events and situations at school and in a modem 
family ring true and still hold an irresistible charm and humor. 

To move to the middle grades, teachers can chuckle with Judy 
Blume's Tales ofaFourth Grade Nothing, A picture of Peter Marcher's life 
with little brother Fudge can expand appreciation and understanding of 
sibling problems that pupils bring to school. Also appropriate to the 
middle grade is Barthe DeOements' Nothing's Fair in Fifth Grade, Elsie, 
the overweight girl in her class, is funny, sad, awkward and consistently 
interesting. DeQements moves ahead another year in a follow-up 
volume. Sixth Grade Can Really Kill You. 

Both students and teachers continue to enjoy Paula Danziger's The Cat 
Ate My Gymsuit, published in 1974. Marc/s view of herself, her sodal 
life, weight, parents, is just "rotten/' and it is inspiration to read how a 
remarkable teacher brings dramatic change. Then, there is a social 
protest theme with an unexpected but reassuring message of support 
from students for a teacher! Another title with which teachers as well 
as learners can empathize is Today Was a Terrible Day by Patricia Reilly 
Giff. Ronald Morgan is a hapless second-grade hero who suffers from 
acute bumbling. Readers of all ages seem to easily identify with 
bumbling! 

Educators often declare their desire to understand learners of today. 
To this end, teachers can read about a blended family setting provided 
by Barbara Williams in Tell the Truth Marly Dee and other books in the 
series about Mitzi McAllister. A good-humored description of home 
and school settings can help readers see problems in this multi-faceted 
family which impact tl\e lives of cliildren In schools today. 

E>csire to learn and change is often coupled with concern about losing 
old pleasures. This can be nwnifested at any age level. Dan Elliott has 
captured tlie thu jat of change in Grox^er Learns to Read, The boy ponders 
the possible danger that Ws motlier might discontinue rt'ading to liim if 
he Icams to read for hinnself. 
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Teachers experience some of the same trepidation when they plan 
changes and wonder about the responses of students, paren.ts, and the 
community. A provocative book from the 1950s, The Wheel on the School 
by Meindert Dejong, describes an innovative teacher who sends all of his 
students out to "wonder!" Set in a small Dutch village in another era, it 
seems to hold a message for thinking educators of any day. 

Historical perspective can aid in visxializing change in schools and 
education as an ongoing process. A biographical novel by Jesse Stuart 
details his experiences teaching in rural Kentucky early in the century. 
The Thread That Rutts So True has been credited with advancing education 
in America by vividly portraying tiie tremendous potential coupled with 
the dire needs of many schools of the time. The book has been translated 
into six languages for use in countries where changes in education are 
sought Numerous other volumes that can inspire teachers might 
include: 

To Sir, with love by E. R* Braithwaite 

Susan Qmtish by Rebecca Caudill 

The Hoosier Schoolmaster by Edward Eggleston 

Pat Hawley, Preschool Teacher by Shirley Sargent 

Bright Midnight by TrumbuU Reed 

It is hoped that bibliotherapeu tic experiences for te?*diers can provide 
insights to inspire and empower them as they struggle with classroor < 
diallenges that might lead to bomout. The courage and determination 
to meet the challenges of education for all diverse learners needs to be 
sustained. Teachers deserve resources that can help them maintain and 
enhance qualities of accepting, believing and caring, qualities which 
contribute significantly to the development of skills, competencies and 
positive self-<oncepts in those they teach. Teacher education should 
establish an environment that sustains constructive, developmental 
leanung episodes v;hich foster a motivated, lifelong searcli for knowl- 
edge and skill in ieachers (Dahlberg, 1990). Lifelong reading by teachers, 
as an example and as a type of bibliotherapy, holds promise for instilling 
tliose behaviors and characteristics in teachers which can help them 
build lifelong readers for the future! 
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Elliott, Dan (1985) Grover Learns to Read. NY: Random House. (4-8). Concern 
about change. . . Learning to read may result in reduction of pleasiuable time 
spent with Mother reading to Grover! 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield (1915) The Bent Tvng. NY: Henry Holt. (TP). 
Scholarly life of midwestem college professor's family. 

Freer, M.M. (1959) School for Suzanne. NY: Julian Messner. (TP). Portrays the 
satisfactions and intangible rewards of teaching. 

Gates, Doris (1940) Bluemilow, NY: Viking. (7-12). Janey, daughter of migrant 
vorkers, has memories, desires and dreams. Teachers and schools exercise 
a significant impact on her life. 

Gates, Doris (1945) North Fork. NY: Viking. (10-15). Drew attends grade 8 with 
predominantly Native American classmates. 

Gift Patricia R. (1984) Today Was a Terrible Day. NY: Viking. (4-8). Ronald 
Morgan, a hapless hero, suffers from acute bumbhng. 

Harris, B. K. (1955) Karens Nursery School Project, NY: Julian Messner, (TP). 
Nursery school assistant looks at working conditions, qualities of teachers. 

Hill, Margaret (1960) Really, Miss Hillsbro! NY: Little Brown. (TP). Unexpected 
human relationships are part of success-frustration in teaching. 

Hilton, James (1953) Goodbye, Mr. Chips. Boston: Atlantic Monthly. (TP). 
Devoted, admired English schoolmaster taught three generations of boys. 

Knowlw, James (1959) ASepai. ^c Peace. NY: Macmillan. (12+). Adolescent 
boys at Devon School can be "their own worst enemies." 

Kcnigsburg, E. L. (1967) From the Mixed-up Files of Mrs, Basil E.Frankweiler. NY: 
Atheneum. (5-8). Comic novel about living inside Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City with accompanying problems for Qaudia and Jamie. 
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Konnan, Gordon (1987) A Semester in the Lift of a Garbage Bag. NY: Scholastic. 
(12+). A poetry assignment by their English teacher leads to amazing 
adventures for Sean, Raymond and their school. 

Paterson, Katherine (1977) Bridge to Terabithia. NY: Crowell. (9-14). Girl-boy 
classmate friendship. . . Dramatic impact of death of Leslie. . . Teacher as 
opener of new vistas to Jess, son in poor rural family. 

Patton, R G. (1954) Good Morning, Miss Dove, NY: Dodd, Mead. (TP). AU in 
town have been influenced by a teacher who is both feared and loved. 

Sargent, Shirley (1955) Pat Hawly, Preschool Teacher. NY: Dodd, Mead. (TP). 
Presents a pictiire of opportimities and demands of a nursery school career. 

Stuart, Jesse (1949) The Thread That Runs So True, NY: Charles Scribner's. (TP). 
Autobiographical novel about a Kentucky teacher with a zeal for education 
and its power to transform lives. . . Rural schools of Mid-America in 1920s. 

WiUiams, Barbara (1983) Tell theTruth, Marly Dee. NY:Dutton. (9-12). Good- 
humored description of home, school, and a blended family setting. 



Scenes From a Classroom: Literature 
for Thinking About Teaching 
An Annotated Bibliography 

Marilyn Eanet 



As our views of good teaching practice move beyond technical 
approaches and the complex nature of teaching becomes more apparent, 
teacher educators need also to expand the teaching resources they use 
to help prospective teachers explore the natiue and complexity of their 
craft. Several professionals have suggested that imaginative literature 
may be an under-utilized resource in teachereducation programs. Tama 
and Peterson (1991) used literature with teacher candidates to encour- 
age reflection on the larger sodal and moral implications of teaching. 
Schubert (1992) recommended readings about teaching, both fiction and 
nonfiction, as rich sources of "teacher lore"-tlie prospectives of experi- 
enced, reflective teachers. I have also written about my students' 
positive reactions to the use of imaginative literature in the teacher 
education classroom (1991). 

The original intent of this project was to develop an extensive list of 
pieces of short fiction containing classroom and/or school scenes that 
might be useful to reading professors. The stories and vignettes can 
serve as demonstration passages and for encouraging teachers-to-be to 
reflect on the complexities of teaching. The list includes a couple of my 
f xvorites and some suggestions from colleagues and students. Most of 
the references, however, were located using Short Story Index, 1 979 - 1 983 
(1 984) and Short Story Index, 1984-1 988 (1989). The search was somewhat 
random-I examined titles that seemed to hold the most promise of 
containing contemporary classroom scenes. Locating the stories them- 
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selves involved a lengthy effort through interlibrary loan services; the 
public libraries proved to be a much better soiux:e of short stories than 
did academic libraries. 

Hnding appropriate short stories proved to be much more difficult 
than I had anticipated. Given the characteristics of the genre, short 
stories are most frequently intensely emotional and focused on child- 
hood and adolescent trauma. Thus the themes of many of the stories I 
located were more appropriate for a psychology course than i or an 
education course in which a goal is to encourage reflection about aspects 
of teaching. My m£jor criterion for selection were that each story be 
reasonably well written and of literary merit and contain content 
appropriate and useful for consideration in an elementary and /or 
secondary education classroom. Since the short story list is indeed short, 
I have induded some novels and some non-fiction books that my teacher 
education students have found interesting and useful. I welcome your 
suggestions for additions to these lists. 

Short Stories 

Bovey, John. (1980). The tigers of wrath. In Desirable aliens. Urbana: 
University of Illirois Press. 

The central character is a demanding Latin teacher in a Midwestern 
county day school. Quality vs. kindness is one of the issue" and the 
concluding scene shows tt\e power of the words of a teacher with 
integrity on the life of a student 

Cameron, Peter. (1985). Homework. In One way or another. New York: 
Harper & Row. 

This story, vmtten in first person, takes the reader into the mind and 
experience of Michael who is at that stage of adolescent awareness in 
wliich the ironies and hypocrisy of the adult world are most vividly 
painful. Other characters include his father who is good about 
bringing things up and letting them drop. A lot gets dropped. And 
tliere is the school guidsmce counselor who used to be a history 
teacher, but "couldn't take it anymore." Unable to sort out his sadness 
over his dog's death and his sadness in general, Michael takes refuge 
in the clarity of his algebra homework. 

Cisneros, Sandra. (1991). Eleven. In V^oman hollering creek and other 
stories. New York: Vintage Conlemf>oraries. 

Rachel has just turned eleven, but she doesn't feel that old when her 
teacher's thoughtless actions humiliate her. Tlw theme of the l lory is 
that just being older and being the teacher doesn't necessarily make 
a person right 
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Dillon, Millicent. (1987). Monitor. In Prize stories: The O' Henry Awards. 
Garden Gty/ NY; Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Celia, a sixth grader, is proud of her position as Monitor of Bells and 
willingly agrees to monitor the class when her teacher is called away. 
What happens next raises an important question about power and 
authority in a school setting and demonstrates that being a favored 
child is a mixed blessing. 

McGarry, Jean. (1985). Pemxianship. ]n Ahs of providence. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press. 

Told from the point-of-view of April, the younger sister, this story is 
a slice-of-life account of a New England working class family. The 
daughters go to a Catholic school where tl\e "penmanship nun" takes 
bright, creative April to account, and older sister, Margery is faced 
vrith a high school placement test for which she has little ability and 
high anxiety. Conflict abounds in this family of individuals whose 
personalities and talents are as diverse as is their handwriting. 

O'Hara, John. (1984). Do you like it here? In Collected stories of John 
O'Hara. New York: Random House. 

Set in a boy's prep school, this is a story in which a small-minded elitist 
schoolmaster uses sarcasm and indirect intimidation against a most 
vulnerable and undeserving student victim. 

Saroyan, William, (1983). A nice old-fashioned romance, with love, 
lyrics and everything. In My name is Saroyan. New York: Cov/ard, 
McCann, & Geoghegan, 

It's fifth grade, and our narrator is the class clown who is being 
unfairly blamed for writing a poem romantically linking his teacher 
and the principal. To make matters worse, if sa bad poem, and it was 
really written by his cousin Arak who always gets away with every- 
thing. 

Stuart, Jesse. (1982). Split cherry tree. In The best loved stories of Jesse 
Stuart, new York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

This wonderful story tells of a country son, tlie first in his family to go 
to high school, and his father, skeptical about "new-fangled" ways of 
teaching, and how the schoolmaster politely and tactfully convinces 
the gun-carrying father that the school is the right place for his son. 

Smith, Lee. (1981). The french revolution: A love story. In CakeivalL 
New York: G. P. Putman's Sons. 

A wonderfully romic account of a new French lL»acher with 
nonconventional metliods and very short skirts and hnr class which 
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includes King Edwani Hartless, the wildest boy in the school, and the 
narrator, "oiltured'' and "too intelligent for my own good," who is 
both attracted to and repelled by King Edward. 

Updike, John. (1967). Tomorrow and tomorrow and so forth. In Point 
of departure: 19 stories of youth and discovery. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co. 

Mark Prosser, a third year high school English teacher, is young and 
vulnerable enough to be cau^t up in some very human, but not very 
professional, emotions towani his students-scornful identification 
with the class nerd, resentment of \he popular male athletic hero, and 
attraction to a bright, pretty female student. The setting is the 
classroom, and the topic of discussion is Macbeth. 

Novels 

Chappell, Fred. (1989). Brighten the comer where you are. New York: St. 
Martin's Press. 

This is the story of a day in the life of Joe Robert Kirkman, a North 
Carolina moimtain school teacher, philosopher, and family man. He 
teaches history and science, and having introduced the topic of 
evolution to his students, finds himself as nusunderstood in the 
community as was his hero Socrates. There are a couple of lively 
classroom discussion scenes in this entertaining novel which man- 
ages to be poignant, comic, and, at times, fantastical. 

Conroy,PaL (1972). The tvater is wide. New York: Houghton Mifflin. 

A novelization of the author's experience teaching on an isolated 
South Carolina island. The book is rich in accounts of experience^ of 
dealing with a different culture, facing challenges of teaching childre \ 
who are wise in the ways of their own island but basically illiterate and 
ignorantof the larger world. Tliereisalso tlie all-too-familiar struggle 
with both fearful piarents and the educational bureaucracy as this 
teacher tries to obtain resources and opportunities for the students. 

Dickens, Charles. (1964). Hard Times. New York: Bantam Books, (First 
published in 1854). 

This novel is an allegorical portrayal of capitalistic exploitation 
during the Industrial Revolution and a strong attack on the effects of 
a materialistic philosophy on tlu? human Imagination. Tin? first two 
chapters, titled ''The One Thing Needful" aiui "Murdering the Int^v 
cents,'' are set in a classroom in which fact is ail important, diKl ll>€y 
provide an extreme example of ilvs transmission model of education. 
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Kaufman, Bel (1%4). Up ihe down staircase, Englcwood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Ttxlay's teacher education students don't find this popularnovel of 
a first-year English teacher's cxpcfrioxKCS in an urban school as dated 
as one might assume (or hope)! The excerpt that I gcncTnlly assipn 
includes Chapter 11, 'TupU-Load/' and Chapter \2, Doze of 
Englisli". llu; Utter clupter ijwludeii a letter in wluch Sylvia, lluj 
teacher, describes Ikt students to a friend as well as a compilation of 
their written responses alxmtwhat they had learned in English dasscs 
5o fnr. This selection captures tlie essena- of botli student and teacher 
experience witliout getting into plot details. 

Neliring, Jarrves, (1990). "W?iy do xve gotta do this stuffs Mr. Nchritig?'' 
Notes from a tem:hrr's day in schooi. New Y^'rk: Ballantirie TkK)ks. 

This book contains many accounts of realistically reported classrwim 
activities and dialogues. It is a novoliziition of the autlior's experi- 
ences teaching secondary social studies in a suburban setting. It is fun 
to read and, wlillc hardly profound, does explore a numbi-r of 
important topics including heterogeneous grouping, cooperating 
learning, and teaching students how to do research vs. simply 
assigning research papers. Tliis Is a go^:H3 book to recommend to 
students in secondary /content area reading classes. The author 
acknowledges tin? influence of the Coalition o( Essential SchcxUs on 
his thinking about curriculum. Nehring offers sensitive, honest, and 
vivid descriptions of tcenii^ behavior and interesting accounts of 
classroom situations from using Inductive teaching and conducting 
discussion to handling inappropriate beluvior. 

Nonfiction 

Dichtcr, Susan, (1989). Teachers, straight talk from the trmcha, Los 
Angeles: Lowell House. 

This Is a coHoction of tliirly-five interviews with teachers and former 
tcaclv.r3. Dichtcr directs the book toward the geni'ral public and her 
intention is to demonstiatc tlie difficulties and complexities of the 
profession and to su^;gest that simplisUc ideas abc^ul school rcfonT\ 
are not likely to lx» succe&^ul. The overall mesMge is depressing; 
most of those interview'jd felt powerless and frui^trated. and mobt 
lliose iiitorviewed hadlittle good to 5ayab<.)Ultlieir luacJu^r educalloii 
experiences. This is tl»e bt)ok to give the student wIki you want h» 
discourage from entering tlw profession! However, it ii a s^^une e»f 
ideas and a few of tl\e interviews, "FromllH? InsideCHU" forexamplo, 
suggest what it lakes tu stay alive; lK<alt)iy, and productive iji ti»e field 
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Freedmany Samuel G. (1991). Small zHclories: The real xvorld of a teacher, 
her students, and thtir high school. New York: Harper and Row. 

A journalistic account of a year with Jessie Siegel, an experienced 
cnglish teaclier, at Seward Park High Sd\ool in New York City. Tlie 
school isronsidcredone of the worst in the state; thf students arK» very 
poor, nv)btly intmigrant children. Jessie is a wonderful teaclier who 
wurk^ with tlte sduxil paper aiKl |.>uts all i^he has into making a 
difference in her student's lives. There are excellent classroom scenes 
in this book-nrvost of them literature discussions. Teacher education 
students can learn a lot from Jessie Siegel. Sadly, at the end of theyear, 
she reluctantly decides to leave teaching. 

KeLzer, Garrett. (1988). No place but here: A teacher's vocation in a rural 
cotftmunily, NewYo-k: Penguin Books. 

This delightful ctjllection of essays written by a secondary English 
teaclwr in rural Vermont provides provocative insights into a variety 
of issues including assigning journals, the role of parents in schotils, 
teaching courtesy, and l\\e balance between criticism and wonder. 

Kidder, Tracy. (1989). Among schoolchildrau Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

'ITus account of a year in tlie life of a fifth grade teacher is well worth 
rvAding in its ettlurety , and will provide stimulus fur distussioit about 
many of tlte major Issues surrouinliny the profession. Tlie chapter 
entitled "Awakenings" is useful in an elementary reading class 
be<:ause it provided! an opportunity to view and critique reading and 
writing instruction. 

Rose, Mike. (1989). Livt'san the Ixmndar]/. New York: Penguin Bc/oks. 

Tliis autobiographical accoiml has a k »f Sriy db<.)ut wli.it Ros^* lalx'Is 
tlie "wlueational underclass." I find tv. o cluptcrs particularly u^n^f nl : 
"I Just Want to be Average" powerfully convoys the intillcclual 
shutting off of tl>e child wlw either falls behind in scIkk)! work, 
receives inferior, or r>o, instruction, or simply has little exjxxted of 
her/him. "Literate Stirrings" describes Rose's experiences as a 
Teaclwr Corps intern in East Los Angeles and includes a dc*scripliua 
of ids efforts to improve tin? reading abilities of Mitiw middle grade 
remedial readers as an example of tlie dangers of labeling. 

Shsart, Jesse. (1949). The ihrtud thai runs so true. New York: Qiarles 
Saibner's Som. 

AlthoUgf* UusauloblngrapWcal accountof a mountain s<'li<xilteacher'& 
1. ^[.<erierH_es was written Ln a situation in wiiidi fighting ability Luold 
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be considered an essential teaching skill, it loes hold more than 
historical interest. Stuart was a problem solver who was creative in 
going beyond common practice to find more interesting ways to teach 
and, later as an administrator, more productive ways to run country 
schools. It is fascinating to examine the interactions b<itween local 
politics/culture and the school. 

Conclusions 

I have found that incorporating literature into my teacher education 
classes has been a highly beneficial practice. Tlie literature has brought 
to these classes a dimension of reflection about students, classrooms, 
and learning that is not easily obtained in class<^s devoted primarily to 
methodology. Many reading educators now advocate literature-based 
apprortches, these selections allow us to practice what we pret'ch. Ui^ing 
these selections also ^^iiches strategy demonstrations. Sone of this 
material I simply quote and/or allude to and encourage students to use 
for independent reading. I have found many students responsive to 
these suggestions. I have also used some of the -stories and excerpts from 
the longer material as stimuli for journal entries. I am sure there are other 
ways to incorporate this literature which I haven't even considered, and 
1 invite you to join me in exploring those possibilities and in seeking and 
sharing other titles. 
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Caldecott Medal Books (1938-1991): 
Some Observations 



Sylvia Hutchinson, Ira E. Aaron 



'\\\\^ n^porl is based upon a study (if t]\c 54 Cildwolt Mitial lx>okS; 
/rom Ihe first awarded in to the latest/ awaidod in 1991, and upon 
a hur vey of tlw knowledge of pre- and inservice teachers about tlie book^^J, 
Aflur a brief discussion of tlv? basis for the award and a few geiKTal 
comments about Uk? award, IIk* focus will tlien turn upon the books 
Uieniselves, including sorine suKfiesiious for how IIK7 n\ay be used in 
cliisstooms. Fitully, pre- and inservicc teachers' ktK)wledge of tlw 
award books will be reviewed. 

At Uie end of thi^i article is a list of ail of tlie Caldecott Med^il bm^ks. 
References to the^K: boot) will be by lille aj\d. In parcntliescs, the yoar of 
llie award. Tlw reader can refer to the list fur autlior, iJlustralor, 
pi^blisher, and cojtiyright dale of tlK' original publication of tlw book. 
Current publishers often are not tliesaineas tlie ones given in the listing. 

Selected Information about the Award and tlie Winners 

Tlie C^ldtH:nlt MexlaJ, given first In is awarded annually by the 
Arnerimn Library Association to the illu5lralOf of the "iTK^st distin- 
p;uished" children's Uxjk published during the preceding yiMr, lllustr.i- 
tors, tt» eli>^,ible for 'he award, must Ix? citizcms or rc5idcnt3 <'f tlte 
UniKvJ States. \ he winner and several l>oiK)r booksare announced at ll*e 
American Library A3VH:ialion n>eetin^ cAch year in early January 

11»eaw*itdp,tt s lo lli^ illustrator, but teadwrji, llluarian: ,and parents! 
vv!i:» purtlta?*' and U5c thcMf \xnjk^-Ab well ai Utf cldidien who read 
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them-are concerned with the text as well as the pictures. Selection 
committees also must consider the text and its fit with illustrations. It 
is not likely that a selection coxnmittee would select an illustrator when 
tlie text accompanying liis or her illustrations was mediocre or failed to 
match the illustrations. 

A check of the most recent Books in Print reveals that all 54 of the 
Caldecott Medal books are in print in lJ\e United States. In fact, 41 of the 
54 titles arc published both in paper- and liardback. Eleven titles are 
available in hardback only, whereas two arc publisl\cd only in paper- 
back. Four titles have accompanying cassettes. Interestingly, some titles 
are publislKHi by several different publislM?rs or in different formats. 
Several titles also are available in Spanish or in French. 

Marcia Brown has won the award three tiitws (1955, 1962 l'(nir 
individual illustrators and one pair of illustrators hav? wou tl^e award 
twice. Those are Chris Van Allsburg (1982, 1986), Barbara Cooney (1959, 
\m), Leo and Diaiwj Dillon (1976, 1977), Noony Hogrogian ( 1966, 1 972), 
and Robert McCloskey (1942, 1958). 

Tlie texts of the 54 Caldecoit Modal books vary from original stories 
(32) to retellings of stories written or told by others (21 ) to a dlrcnrt reprint 
(1). The retellings were mainly folk lales/fairy tales, and tlw direct 
reprint comislcd of ver5i^ from tl>e Bible, In Amnalsofthe Bible (1938). 

The numbers of pagts in tlie lx>oks vary widely-from as few as 20 
{Always hUxm for One More) (1966) to as many as 85 (The Biggest Bear) 
(1 953). I1ier<! numbers refer to pages iiKluded in tlie body of tl\e hovk- 
-i! XI ludln^c flyleaf, lille, and copyright papca. These exclusions are made 
because the pages vary sometimes in liardl>ack ainl paperback editions 
and in etlitions by different publishers. Ilsiv)Uldbeslale<l. lliou^jh, lUat 
the luhnlx^r (,>f p;ige:i a very ]XHir indicator of the amount of text in a 
btH^k Ixxauseof the fomut and the amount of text per pap,eon which text 
is used in the story. Fur example, on the 46 pwges of' Noali's Ark (19/8), 
tlie o{:H?riinR page is all text and tlu' final page contains only five words; 
4-i of the i(i {Mges contain Illustrations only. On the other hand, in the 
71) pages uf Afutmh vf \he Bible (1938), 35 pages are dev(>ied jtist tu text, 
ranging (rum approximately down to 5() words p4.*r page. TeaclKjrs 
cancrmed mainly with children's addillorwl practice in reading text 
must be aware nf the extent to which the story contains text. 

A5 Wduld hfi exptMed, Caldtxf »tt Award l^iKikr? de\ ute nUich of their 
spate U) picture? f Iov<«jver, thw amount v( space ntili/Jxl for lllustr.i 
iiuu3 VcirirsfromLi'^ik l(»N^<»k. 1 he space for ilhi^-tralio!!- i>h\'3llunr>'» 

In Inicks, tind Frnne llwn 73 pertenl tu Ittt? rernaihlni; 21 hnrks 
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The literacy types of the book content varies also. Fifteen books may 
be classified as fiction, 13 as fantasy, and 12 as folk tales. Other 
classifications noted were biography (3 books), Mother Goose/Nursery 
Rhyme (3), information (2), fable (2), Bible (2), legend (1), and historical 
fiction (1). Tliese classifications through 1981 arc those given in Nnvhery 
and Caldecoit Medal atid Hotior Books, written by Linda Kauf f nian Peterson 
and Marilyn Uatlwrs Solt (G.K. Hall Sc Co., 1082). Classifiratinns 
beyond 1981 were nnade by the writers of this article but based upon the 
pattern set by Peterson and Solt. It should be mentioned, however, tliat 
literary type classifications show soxrye variation from classifier lo 
classifer. 

Caldecott Medal Books in tlie Classroom 

Caldiicott Medal Ixxjks, like a wide variety or otlier trade booki fur 
cliildren, can be used in instruction as well as being made available lo 
children for indc}X?nc; nt reading, hi using these bcK:)ks, as in using any 
trade b<K»ks, care must be taken to avoid killing interest in a book by 
setting tlve stage for a minute dissection of plot, characters, language, 
illuslratioiis, and ever\'tliing else related lo the bo^)k. Reader enjoyment 
and appre<:iatlon should be a heavy consideration in all uses of trade 
lKK)ks in tin? classroom, including Caldecott Medal books, 

Only two uses of Gildecotl Mcxlal btK>k5 in the classroom will be 
discussed here. Cliildren may be encouraged U^ read other bocjks of 
similar literary types as tlwse taught or reviewed in an instructional 
setting. The texts (if thcM.' award bfxiks fit into the following litCT.iry 
Wyks: Folk laleii, fairy' talcs, fables, historical fiction, humor, fant^isy, 
Infornialion, and utla-rs. A second use Is to recommend or nrt\kv 
available in the classroom other Ixwks liaving ihenu^s similar lo tho^e 
children liave met in instructional readings such as animals and nahire. 

Sinnlar Literacy l y^K*-; . At lua^t 12 of the award titles are folk tales ( >r 
fairy tales-and tlvMr origins van/ Widely. Cirtdcrrlh or The Little Ghii^ 
StiftjifT (\%5) (German), Always RtHyrn fvrOitc M(W (196/>) (Scottish), and 
Duffy and the Devil (1974) (Cornish) arc retellings of stories originuiting 
in Europt.v Retellings of Russian tales are Ikibou^hi anJ the Vtrec Kingy 
(1%1), and The Fool of the Worll ojid the Fly Ship (196V). One Fine Diw 
( l''/2), an Armenian tale, could also b • considered as related tlK'Ugh i • »l 
diretitly of Ru5'iian origin; the tale originated K-fore Armoni/^ be<.^3n\e a 
part of lite lUi w-dLssol vcd USSR. Talei orighuliii^ in Africa are A SturU 
A 5/trv(lWl), myMiy^quihYH Bu:^ in PnTjVr'i Ears (1976), and "^huJiftr 
[Vtr<}), Til** ^^ti^ry fr^r thr Funny Liiflr Wi^rmn (V^/}) c^me^ frem \iw 
japanc:^' and tJujt of Urn Fo Vc a version of Little Riding Muud 

fr*'m the Chlm R* 
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Humor, both in text and pict ures, shows up in a number of books. In 
Many Moons (1944), the king enlists the aid of his inept court, to get the 
moon which liis daughter crave? and which will cure her illness. Two 
dogs, in Finders K£ej>ers (1952), argue about who gets the bone they f ind- 
-until they unite to fight off a big dog who tries to lake the bone for 
Wrnself. One little dog in a girls' boarding school is not enough to go 
around inMadtlirte's Rescue (1954)-until the dog has puppies. Frog Wn\t 
A-Courtin' (1956) is an illustrated version of an old Scottish song. 
Drummer Hoff(\9{yS), a Russian folk taleretold in verse, recounts the jobs 
related to a cannon and emphasizes that Drumnw-^r Hoff "set it off." In 
Vte Funny Little Woman (1973) laughter saves the funny little woman 
from the wicked oni as she chases her ninavvay dumpling. Another, 
more humorous version of Rumplestiltskin is presented in Dtiffyand the 
Dn^il (1974). Why Moacjuitoes Buzz in Pe(/f)le'H iMrs (1976) relates the 
strange cl\ain of events that leads to mosquitoes becoming outcasts. Tl\e 
ardst in Noa//'s Ark (1978), humorously depicts how Noah's Ark must 
have loc^ked during 40-day voyage. Graivdfall\er relives Ws old 
v.uideville rouliiu-s for liis p,randchildren in Stmgafid Dauce Man (19B4). 
Tliose books could serve as extensions tu in^lrurtion in understanding 
ai\d appreciating humor and understanding why writers and illustra- 
tors use it. 

Several of tl\e bo(^ks may be classified as biography or liistorical 
fiction. Lincoln's life is covered from birth tlirough tlw» end f^f the Civil 
War in Abraham Lincoln (1940). Ilic family of the writer/illustrator is 
traced in Vicy Were Slrwtgand Gvod (1941), and tlw p<.nnt is made that his 
forcl5f?Lir5; though not "gjtMt or famous/' were "strong ainl p/xid." Ox- 
Curt Man (1980) tells of a frurUier fanner aiid lUs family's yearly cycle of 
growing crops ajxl making articles for sale, going to Porbmouth market 
in tt\e nx<art "over hills, through valleys, by streams../', selling every- 
lhir\grncludingll\eoxHndcart,relurninyhoiiU' will >^ift5,andl>egiiuiing 
tl\e cycle anew. Thf Glorkms flight: Across the Guinuel tvith Lo^i\> Bkriot 
(1984) is based uptui a real person's pioneer efforts at flight. Iliese btMks 
may In? used to cite further examples of bkygraphvaiKl historical fiction. 

Ihree of llie award winners may be used to reinforce~or introduce- 
'the meaning and apprmntion of fables. Chantidrcr urul the fox (1959), 
an adaptation of a Cliaucer tali? in Canterbury Talcs, tells how the fox 
Lricks Cliantideer, the rooster, by using flallery; tlie moral is "dtjn't trust 
in flattery." In Once a Motive... iiWl), a hennit rcp^-atcd saves a mouse 
from being eaten by changing It intt) an even larger aninial Uian tin* 
pnxlalor, until Uw/ nHjU5e-now a tiger and wanting to rat the hermit 
iii cliangal bi«ck Into a lowly mouse; the tmstated nx>ral in llils ukJ f Jblv 
frtTn ^rKlia, wJilLh 'J.ilJren may W a.^kod Ki stale, could ' Don't bile 
llio IvuhJ that fmis you" nf "VtWU^ f^^^iU iH^for^ tin* f^ill " "rwenty '>ih^ 
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page fables are presented in Fables (1981), each with an appropriate fuJl- 
page illustration accompanying it. These three books, read individually 
by children or read to a group of children by the teacher, would be good 
selections to use for reinforcing an understanding of what a fable is. 
Furthermore, ll^y are fun for children to read. 

Five of the award-winning books may be used as examples of verse 
or rhyme. A child's simple prayer, in rhyme, is tlie text of I^ayer far a 
Child (1945). Tite Roaster Crmos (1946) is a collection of American rhymes 
and jingles, such as those children may use in counting-out games and 
in skipping rope. The interesting and humorous illustra tions bring to life 
for children the several-hundred-year-old Scottish song Frog Went A- 
Caartin' (1956). When a little boy is invited by the King to visit, he asks 
May I Bring a Friend? (1965); each tin\e he is invited, he brings a different 
animal friend or a group of friends. Dummer Hoff{l%^), with lively and 
humorous pictures, is a cumulative tale in verseof tlie responsibilities of 
the soldiers in assembling a cannon-ai\d ending when "Drummer Hoff 
fired it off." 

Relntc'd ThLTnf'D - Most children are interested in nature and in 
animals, and often instructional materials used in reading or in subject- 
matter instruction can serve, as a springboard for further reading on 
these and otlwr general topics. 

For children who have never experienced snow, or for clulda»n who 
want to enjoy reliving a snowntomi/ While Snoio, Bright Srtmu (1948), Tite 
Big Sfimu (1949), and The Snmvy Day (1963) would be pood reading. In 
The Big Stunv, readers also learn what animals and birds do when snow 
comes. An appreciation of tl\c beauty and wonder of nature can be 
enlianced by reading The Little Island (1947), A Tree is Nice (1957), and 
Time of Wonder (1958). The Song of the Suvllcnvs (1950) revolves around 
a small bo/s experiences with the swallows at Capislrono, A baby aib, 
in Thf Biggest Bear 0953), grows up to be a big bear who rejects returning 
to the wild-iind ends up in a zoo where tlw sn^ll boy can visit him. All 
of these, in picture and text, highlight aspecte of nature. 

Children love animals, and a number of the Caldecott winners d'jal 
with various ajiimaJs. ll}Gsemi:lnde Artirnalsof ihc Diblc(WS),Mfik€ Wau 
for Ducklings (1942), The Rooster Crmv's (1946), Softgofthe Swallmvs (1950), 
lltc lUggest Bear (19f>3), Chanticleer and the Fox (1939), Why Mosquitoes 
Bu::z in Vtvple's iMr^ (197/>), Wtw/^:? Ark (1978), The Girl Wlw Loved Wild 
Horsni (1979), lumanji (1V82), and Owl Moott (19H8). 

Two a ward- winning bot.iks have Christnws tlien^os In t^inr LVyj to 
Christ fms (1960), a youn^ Mexican girl, anxiously awaiting a Clirislmas 
party nine days Mntr Christmas, seltxb a stAT for l>i'r pifuLi at h»jr 
paKy, tlie plHtUt'. whi'n bfuken, tx'< nnv:**; n tva\ star-her star. A young 
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boy on Ohristmas Eve night rides The Polar Express (1986) to visit Santa 
and is given a sleigh bell as the fixst gift of Christnnas, which he loses on 
the way home and finds ui\der the tr ee on Christmas morning; only those 
who believe can hear the bell ring. Both books offer good reading for 
children as Christmas approaches. 

Native American stories are the hisis for two award-winning books, 
and in eacli, brilliant colors are used in illustrations tloat add consider- 
able to thestory . In Arrow to the Sun (1975), a Pueblo Indianmy th, a young 
boy, shot as an arrow, searches for his father, the Sun; he meets four trials 
to prove he is the Son. The Girl Who Lo^ed Wild Horses (1979 ;lls thestory 
of a young Indian girl's great love for ivild horses, so great lliat sne goes 
to live with the herd; when she later disappears, family and friends 
believe tl^t she has changed into a beautiful mare they see running with 
the herd. 

PreServicc and InService Teacher 
Knowledge of Caldecott Award Books 

Tl\e most effective use of trade books in reading instruction obviously 
dejDends on teacher familiarity and efficiency with children's literature. 
In order to gain some better understanding of teacher knowledge of 
Caldecott Award winning titles, 60 elementary classroom teachers from 
11 Georgia school systems were surveyed and interviewed. In addition, 
42 preservice leadiers enrolled in an undergraduate reading education 
course were surveyed. Each respondent was given a bibliograpWcal 
listing of all Caldocott Aw.ird tiUcs (1938-1991) and asked to mark only 
lliose titles widi which they were familiar (that is, they had read the 
specific book and could make a teaching decision for its use.) Tliey were 
allowed to respond anonymously and were assured that tlicir responses 
would not influence course grades. 

Of the list of 54 award-winning titles, only three were recognized by 
at least 50 percent or more of the preservice teachers: 

i^^M) Where the Wild Tilings Are (84%) 

(1942) Make Way for DuckHngs (76%) 

(1953) Vie Snow\f Day (72%) 

lT\terestiiig, only four books were no] recognized by any of the 60 
inservlce teachers: 

(1942) Thry Were Slrvn^ and Good 

(1974) Duffy atid the DcL^il 

(V)'6i} lite Glorious llisiht: Acrt^^ i!te Channel wilh Luuh Ulcriut 
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(1991) Black and Whiie 

The preservice teachers provided a contrasting range of title recogni- 
tion. More than 50 percent of these undergraduate students claimed 
knowledge of six titles: 

(1964) Where the Wild Things Are (91%) 

(1976) Why Mosquitoes Buzz in People's Ears {77%) 

(1988) Owl Moon (77%) 

(1963) Vie Snowy Day (68%) 

(1986) The Pdar Express (59%) 

(1991) Black and Wiiic (59%) 

There were 10 titles which tlie preservice teachers reported as un- 
known or unfamiliar to tliem (1938, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1965, 1968, 
1%9, 1983, 1984). 

David H. Russell (1949) concluded that teachers tended to know fuw 
if any, trade books published in the mostrecent ten year period. He also 
not^ that the most recent books recollected tended to be those learned 
in children's literature courses as a part of their teacher preparation 
programs. Even after more than 40 years, this invcstigaHon appears to 
support Ws findings. In addition, interviews with inservice teadiers 
yielded a limited or traditional view of picture books. Tlit^ teachers 
most often described a picture book as "wordless" and '1x:st suittxi for 
onlyyoungchildrenorprimary gradepupils/' Teachers said they douse 
pictures in tlK?ir reading instruction, but not daily. They also said tliat 
tlicy choose pictures frorn basals, not trade books, when using illustra- 
tions for instruction. 

Witli the current empliasis on cliildren's literature in tlie teaching of 
reading, these findings may suggest a reconsideration of the content, 
and methods in reading education and children's literature courses for 
the preservice and inservice teacher. 

Summary 

All of the 54 award-winners of the Caldecott Medal arc airrcntly in 
print in ll>e United Stales. Tliese bxiks are excellent resources for thi' 
classroom teacher and tlie librarian in working with children in an 
instructional setting and in sug^esUn^^jindeiXTKlent reading to children. 
A limiled survey of prcr- and inservice teadier knowlcnJge of the bo<.>ks 
indicates that much needs to bedone to make pre- and inservice teachers 
av/arc of thi'!>e Ixjok^. 
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Promoting Readership Within Public 
Schools: A Survey of Administrators 
and Recommendations for Practice 

Emilie P. Sullivan, Theresa Cronan, 
Susan Riggs 



Reading attitudes and values begin developing early in life. A 
supportive environment in w^hich children are actively involved with 
books and printed materials helps them develop positive attitudes and 
interests in reading (Ribovich & Erickson, 1980). Adults and older 
children who display positive reading behavior serve as role models for 
others. Although most adults in the United States today are literate 
(Baroody, 1984), many people are not proliterate: They liave not 
developed a habit of reading books for pleasure or information when this 
act is not related to a job or educational requirement. Tliis phenomenon 
is referred to as aliteracy and is evidenced by the fact tliat a nunority of 
adults is responsible for the bulk of book purcltasing and bon'owing. 
Wilson (1984), in a discussion of reasons forournonreading culture, lias 
suggested that a focus on reading siibskillb, as opposed to the global act 
of reading, may negatively affect cluldrcn's attitudes toward reading. 
Boorstin (1984) notes that lack of access to books and low priority 
funding for libraries may be contributing factors, while Morr 'W (1985) 
suggests that teachers' and principals' attitudes toward voluntary 
reading may be at fault. Tlius, reading authorities have various expla- 
nations for the causes of aliteracy. 

If we hope to develop a nation of proliterates, people who eanand do 
read for enjoyment and self-enlightenmeiit, kidi iy inter yeulionbli akgieb 
which foster the liabit of leLure reading are essential Most children and 
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their families in our society can be reached through the public schcwb 
and in sdtool settings prindpaJs are viewed as administrative and 
insinictional leaders (Carbo, 1984; Sanacore, 1983; WllWte, 1984). lliis 
pafK»r pres<*nls Hh; fiivilngs of a staU^-wide survey of public s^rhmil 
administrators in Arkansas rennrdinj; the readership practices that are 
ongoing in their schools. 

Research Design 

Initially, a semi-structured interview instrument was developed for 
a pilot study. In the pilot, a questioniuire was administered in person 
to a selcHzted sample of nine elenKnlary, junior high, and high sdiool 
(principals. Based on their resp(;nses, a rrWsed questionnaire on prac- 
tices for promoting lifelong reading interests was develop(.*d. Tl>e final 
data collection instrument included a descriplion of the study, a request 
for demographic InfomuUon about tlic rcbpondents, and tlie ''Promot- 
ing Lifelong Reading'' Questionnaire whidi consisted of 17 check li si and 
completion items. Respondents were* able to write in additional or 
explanatory comments/practices. 

ITie questionnaire was distributed state-wide to memlxTJi of the 
Arkansas Association of Education Adminlsh^Jtors by including it in a 
packet of materials mailed to association members. Questionnaires 
were mailed to 694 secondary and 81 6 elementary school ad ministralors 
in two bulk mailings one we^k apart. Tl^ principals were asked to return 
tlie questionnaires within one month. 

Results 

A total of 128 completed forms were returned from association 
members in 70 of the 3?3 school districts in the state. The forms wore 
liorted by sdiool levels fur purposes of comparing and summarizing the 
responses. Data from 9 of 0 le 128 questioimaires were not used because 
the respondents did not fit the school category system or tlie forms 
lacked category information. Respoi^^ for each item on the question- 
naire were tallied and conve^tc»d to percentage of total resp^mses by 
school category (elementary, junior high/middle, and high school) 
Arkansas Is a rural state with only a few large school districts ( e.g.. Little 
Rock, North Lillle Rock, Springdale, Fort Sndtli), and ll^usc districts 
were represeiUed in tlie sample. A bumiiwiry of Uie results Is presenlt*d 
in Table 1. 
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incentive pn)j^ram In wltich individual students and c:b3^^*s rtfceivc 
ftwaidsi (e g-, pizzas) fur numlnr of b<x)k:. they nad. llie Ica^t 
frc?quently cited practices by elementary administrator wrrc running; 
IxMik dr^vl^'^ for {\w lil>rary, fiindinyj fuiulty mi'rnl>er.ilup in rt adinj:, 
associations, and cievolopinp; a print rich cnvironmonL 

At tin? junior hi^h/rniddie scIkhiI level; 100^^ of the resiK)ndent3 
indicated that tlK5y usi'd newspapers as currlcular rruitorial. Ninety-two 
pi'rcent (92%) r( ported holdinp N)ok fairs, and f/y% reported reading 
aloud to students and using Ixxik clubs. No resjxindents at this level 
indic.'.ti^l thatihey particlpat(\l Ina "IkKjklt" prof;ranu)r in library iKKik 
drives, 'rhe development of a print-rich environment was select^ by 
unJy B'*oftheadinijUblf^toi!iyaiKJooly l''*^ liHllc^leU u^in^; trade UMik^i 
for reading or literature classes. 

At the hijjh s<:hcH»l lovely using the newspnfM.'r as aimcular rndlerial 
was th ' nK7Sl frtx|uently sekvted practiced (%%) folk»wcd by o{H>n 
,iLces:i totheliljrary{KHfOandreadlni;aIoudlustudonts(52'*). Hienwit 
intrctjuently H'iKttxl pradlce^ were* (a) the "l^nik It" proj^jam, (b) 
developing a print-rich euvirorunenl, (c) using trade lxR»ks fc^r readlnj; 
ur literi-Murc cKiss, (d) fundinj^ faculty rnemtx'rship in reading* as^wia 
tions, and (3) involving; parents. Only twelve [x^rient (12'-{ ) t>t ihe hiyjh 
K:ho<jl administrators rept'rl(!il etchu^l-wlde readlr^^; programs bSK, 
DtAk, ar>d USSR) arKl nmninR Ixwk drives. 

Overall, reading aloud, open ;KTeiS to the library, and uj»iny, newi.pa- 
{.H'rs were ifjx>rled by more tluin!^)'^ t»l the re>|:Hindent3 at each 
level. However, sustained silent reading and reading across the curricu- 
lum decreased as sc>i(^)l level increaiKxl, I'vuulin>; faculty memixTiihip 
in reading associations wa3 reported by uiilv 8-15*T of the rcspcmdenls 

Involvement of parents wa5 a fretjUeiUly re[.H»rtt^J practice at the 
elementary scluxil level but only 31'/r of the junior hi;/,h/middte 

school cidrninistralors and 8% of the high m:liool adminiiUrators reported 
parental invulveinent. Another contrast was noleil in the U5i' of school- 
wide reading practices (SSR, DEAR, U55R). Sixty-four percent t»f the 
re5p<mdent3 frotn elementary sduxjl indicated use of lliese practices 
compared to 31'" at tlie junior lu^;h/n\iddle sdiool level and 12'! at the 
high 5c1r>oI level. Difference3 In reporte<J practices by grade U^vel were 
also found in Uie ube of trade b<H>ks for reading aiKl literature tlasse^ 
(51%atllieeleiTHjr»Ury level, 159? atllw junior high/middle 5k:Jx>o1 level, 
and 8% at Wui high schtx)! level). 

f>velopnH'nt <'f a print-ricJi ^ nvimnmcnt wa^ iv»t repnrlcd as a 
widely used mclhod at any level. Possibly a print-rich envin)nfnvnt w^i^? 
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FrtTtnwtingHe*cle!riJTipWilhl/v r'uHicSciKMitS; H\ 

Uken for graiito^J by Uiyji\ M.h(.wjl rosj^jruietUs vvlK-re tisc* r.f print 
rmttTlals h aMuimnJ, Socm? Iteii^ on tl**^ qui'slUini wiri' (ug,, i>artkifMl- 
ing in a '"Book It" piograrn) nuy Iw vv bwn nuire applicable in tho 
eUrmonury griKi w than in tlw upjxT ^rack's. I lowo vt-r, pTatUa?3 wliich 
rnulfi IwiiwhI all W\'v\'^ surh a% whool- widf rriiJinj:;(>r holdinp; tK>ok 
fairy werr rH>t wkJely rei«.)rtt*d by adniinistraluniiif jufiior hig;h/micWlf 
schools or high 5ch<Kil3. 

I7liiiu»»kin of Recomm«!itUuWofi!!t Kvportrd in 
Kesporu€ to Open-Iuided Questionji 

Analysis of re?!clhiR pracUa's doHinli^il in re^f'ioh*^'^ njM'n-^Mulr^l 
qui^iiiunk wm« dJ^jiUiod inU) fivfc^icgcrkiii; (^^^uidcnt print inlcrdc 
tioriy lb) currii ut.ir/}K>li(y fji-< i-.i()n, (c) print jcceji, (d) tt'«chtT kn(»vv)- 
Lilf;c buiUJlh);, and ((.•; ^iriin-ilckb Hciomrmiulation^ lo /•nhanct' nn 
going rcaillng prditki'S iiiul ^^giiUoii^ to pri)na>tt' ieadvi>hlp at 
UjVi»U iirt- diM u«$*nl U'l^»w by (^ittrgoric^ 

j^ttfUt'ht-print Intcr.ioH(»rv KtMdin^!; prnf^'S'^innah Aiui vvlvle Im 
^\Uiif\i' pro]X)n<'nls in {MrUi uKir lH'!l('vr tlut lllciracy . kill. ^irodovt^lcj^ J 
bv rt'ddingarKl wrlHiig real h»xt, 1 hercforis pratllces that Involve dlrtrl 
inliTaction with pnnt slnjuld tnhaiito littTiicy, I'eriCHJs uf linnj M.*k iisidr 
for 5f If 5<?lLxlt'd reading luve proven bcn^jfidid if llxv tcachi'f also 
particif>iitt^ in silent re^idln^ at tJio sdliH' liine (MLCfacken, WO). 
VVlietlMT a siltM^t r»Mdin^^ pnij;r«m^ \ j lii^^snKuit Ifl( or st lifM^I wii.W\ 
SustairwHj Anient Reading (nr DHAK) ran n¥7tivate Umk reatling Hu;v 
evoT, Hus praelite was usneid by only d fi'w of Ur' Mvondary lnn»l- 
aceonling to re^^Hln>i.*s It (he ^iuiNtli>nnalre Uh' Ir.ulltinrul iM'vfk 
n'iH)rts Wii^ nH^nlium-d a^ a practice. Since such rejiort^ tiw j',emTally 
u^^'^l to discern if lU* student ly ? nctUtdly read a buok ratluT ll wn ^^ained 
pleasure through readinf*^ these rc|xirt3 wen? not viewed as prorruitim^ 
lifelong reading. LrKoura^^ins students to s^Mvc problems or giiin 
information through tlie usu of trade bi?'jks, in addition to or instead of 
tetllxKik5, i5 a practice which suppuls fjludent-print inttrraction and 
lifelong readersl\ip. 

'Hie jnacliM? of reading aloud to sludenb helpi develop a story 
schema or an understanding c f the writer's logic of organization as well 
as presenting ^ludenli witli a fluent reading nK^del ^^.-iKjubat all level- 
utilize this practice by bringinf^ parents and con-imunlty leaders into the 
5<.lK>ol5 a? gueit readers 'Ihi3 pratlice *it5<j incre^i^es toniniunil) 
involvement and awareness of school programs, while the use of cilder 
students 33 readers for younger children give? ti meaningful 
purp<is* for interacting wiih print whil« enhancing reader fluency and 
self-confidence. 
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Kiluu*lut^ M>nHrtlmcN tail lo mii^lder Ihi* Knwt'il!* of wriliiig f(ir llu* 
reading progf.nn, VVrilUig all(»W:» sluJt nb U> beconie i4inJK>rs, lo UUiik 
a? iiullKTrs think, and to become more pfi'icicnt readers. Pliidcni- 
autlioii^J Ikh»W^ aiwJ ( or m WhA wide }Hi)>ih'^U»>nN nl .ill kiiRl^ 

can nssi^l in this prrvccs^ anci sovomI <'Kinfiini^tTat':.»rs menliorwl writing: 
jkcxixiA tiw curriculum a$ 4 :»upportiag !i;trand lV>r lifelong reading. 

Qlfr.QjLl^/J\l!it3^^^^ Currirular/fX)lltydfthlf»nsrtffKttf'arh- 
ingbtTaU.*j^le^^ and imlrrials. UtiHzalk)n v( nojv^^lwH^l ii'hiUxl nrwieri«^ls 
!:tirh ai IrAdelxKjVs, i\ewspa|:K*r:*, jtuJ rmf/t/incs fc»r inytaullon, help 
i.tudenb [hi* rrtevarK e cif riMdinj' (»m^ide llu* i;chw>l M'ttin^. Al 
thiuigh llu? majority of tvfjjxindenl^* at all levels Indic.ilod u:;<» of news- 
p.j^>fr3 (^tirriculMr nidtoUl, the um! uf trade buuki for if^Ading ur 
litetalure cl4SMf> wan low in $e«uui»ry %:\MHth 

Print rKCe^H . I'rinlac(e.s^l5iexM'nlialforiint'fP/(:llvoliU'riU.ypn 
A majority iIk; 1!K'1.4K)1s at each levt'l rLTi>^;ui/:e ihla iiml have jxiiitie:* 
of u[H/n library aiLc.hS. I I(>;vever,prjrtt iiv.ilrriaL^f.huOld U-Mtcr^^ihlfKnt 
nnly in s< IwkiI libraries but In tLi*;!'.nH»mciilif< tions in hall way:', on 
hullfjlin U-wirds, and Rem:rally Ihrovi^jhout the sch(M»l tu create a print 
rich Mivirnnment. An elementary m hixil principal p,.\ve an interesting, 
e^^amj. le of %iluratii<,^ tlK' envlronna-nt witli prin^. In his- '_^h(K>i, '^helve^ 
weie bulll In ll»e iLillways U» 1m»uh? old rrdders and uIIht iKMiks 
Children were fri^ lo U>rrow siitli ikK)Vj un an lioni»r i.yjiem or read 
ihem as tlieywatlul in hallway llne^. ll4Kikfalr'4,llbrtiiiydrive^,aiid^;rant 
writing whJeh hvlp fund new biK'k}»urcha5e. > areamon^: other prattieei; 
which ultim,ately increase.' print ti*:ctss. l-or tivj individual sUiJi nt^i and 
tia?5nMjrn colUxrtioni*, Unik club? an* arwither meann of nbtainin*; print 
matcfirtb. 

TwtKh^T knosvlcHjgu Iniilijin tf . rrindfMl5 t.ui diTr jnsiralj their toin- 
mitnK;nt \v liliTacy iniitnidton hy funding; proles- clonal reading* orf^ani- 
zaticjn memlxTships for lacully members, providing in-H^rvice readlnj;- 
related irislruction for teatherS; aiid by encouraging grant wriling fur 
aeqtiisillon of reading materiols In-service opfK>rtuj^ilies at die elemen- 
[i\Vf* level frequently focus on literacy topics, however, reading itvslruc- 
tif>n al ti>e y.Tondary level is "ften regardevl as synonynHUis with 
r<'nu*iiial reading in-lruction. Tims, y/nxl prtJCtice would sii^v^t tliat 
all levels i^i educallf»n could benefit from literacy fLK:UietJ hi-^rvice 
in5tiucLi^ m, particularly at the mondary level wliertMeachers might r>ot 
li^vc beim ei<pos<»d lo content reading in^ilniction. 

Gimm ickj- S< h<^^«il5 (;ften tv^M to }^imfni(.k_s in order ti^ en< c^ura^^j 
increased reading amL»ng 5tudenlc FI/.m HuV'^ "Fimk U" Pru^;Tam 
pfuvlde> \f\/.i4 con|*oh^ for studenb wK» res^d a Te«.piire<J nvimb^r of 
brn^ks. S<»nw cla?5e^ l\ave c*jnle5l3 to wliich student reads Ihe mo5t 
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books. CXIkt tt'iictrt'i-s give extra credit for i?xtra feeding ur taiigiblu 
ritwards lar rcMtlltig lompluit-l In dw t^ffort to puMici/*' Mil* lm{H)r Uru;*! 
ufrtMdlng, [♦! uK:lpi^lsii<m>{?ilrm*3 contract with stijdentsprnmisinf^ to do 
tlu* uuU4^(sjUm, ^iUcha^ikJSblnsa plKii'rrnitkln^ja cow, if a rcidinf^p/uil 
b attainc^l. While the word j^immicks conr>otes frivolity arid lack of 

hi/oHK*^ aware of iKK^ks arui Is Involved In rf^adiriR, it h tliat tlM* 
procc^ will becuimf %^\t iiv VAiiwf^ aitd U^ad to Utclon^ reading. 

Sunnnary and Conclusions 

As a result uf lids survey it Wiii» loui^ lliat readtrsl\ip ia proniole J in 
Arkan^iAs' lvM)b with nviny j^n^ilivo dnd t-ffe^ ttyi- imy^t pin>^ pnitUct - 
AdMiiiiisli<U(M^i i\l iiil f;hu!(^ lcvfl> Ifiitled Ut hUp[H»rt Wm' prac tice:?* ot lio 
n}K.'M literary ill t('::r»,(b) Ui-ecf n<'Vv.^p.i(H.'r;> forit»Ni:riU'li('n,<it\d (t)ro-tdinf^ 
al(jud to UudtnU. lx>me of tl o procticcis t^i cahanco lifelong reading 
Uw.n'aml in use a.s Hraili! level iruri*ai^Hl. rriietice!) whU h dw rea^^^^d 
with increasing; silvnil Irvel included (a) parlicipiiUon m 5?<^^liot^l-vvide 
readinf; pro^^ani^ mk h an SSK, (b) um* of Im Jc hi*<«ks fi»r r<Mdlii>; (♦r 
llloratiue lUs^j^, and (e) InvulvenK-nt of parents and uUiein willi the 
schools. 

'Ihe pr(>nKillon ('f reaclin^^ a?* a lifcHnu' habit i :« a f/'nerally accepl^Al 
f;oal of most reading pra)V^rn-*' ^'^dn . . Since habits deveh jp over time 
and ^vith practlcr, 'X'h(Kii admlnlstrrttorri mir»ht t\> v/ell t^ re^-^arrl thf 
practices li . nn? at other levels of Instruction. Time for UUh meaningful 
and plcasuMble reading h a valuable cumnKxlily which can L>e ensured 
by those' who guide reading prc)^;ram^ nt all levels uf bcluxiUn^;. 
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Assessing Job-Related Basic Skills: 
Job Trails as an Example 

Eunice D. Askov, Bernice P. Sheaffer 



According to Atmrica lUiX): An EJua^liutt S/rri/cj^y the future 

workforce includes many who aiv funclionlnR at a level too low Id 
qualify for entry level {x»i itions in tlK' workplace. School reform will not 
solve ttu! problems faaxl by thoM! citizens of the United Stales who are 
already out of i>chool and w1k)SC basic skills levels are inadequate for 
employni'jnt-indivldUcils wlu» rniw may find welfare as their only 
means of supporting their families (Johnston & Packer, 1987). 

Adult leariK'hi who la<:k basic skills must be brought Into educational 
programs axHl-rernain long enough for gains to occur. Quigley (1991) 
found that a major reason for non*participallon of adults in education 
pro^i^amswas tliattheadults had memoriesof past failures in schoc»h An 
adult education program that differs from the traditional experiences 
found in sdK>ol is needed. 

A functional context literacy approach, in wWch literacy skills are 
intepraled witli relevant content such as work^related tasks, has been 
advocated as a nvjthod by which basic skills can be presented to adults 
in a v/ay dilfcring from lltt; methods used in public scIhxjIs. Functional 
context literacy research shows tloat inlej^ration of b.isic skills in a 
vocational context Increases not only the basic skills Ij-il also the 
cinployabillty of h-amers (Stid\t, 1987). Burglvart and Qudon (mi) 
compatwl the effecb of funcLiorwil context program^ and traditional 
programs in educating minority women wb^ had many barriers to 
employnK'nt. (Jne pmgram U5eil an inlegrate^J nuKlel connecUng K^b 
skills with basic skills; tin? otlier programs were run traditionally with 
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basic skills taught before vcnrational skills. After following the case 
hi5toriL*3 of 4,000 women for six years. Burglwrt and Gordon found the 
integrated program had lar^c impacts on educational level, employ- 
rnentand eaniingswhtleolher non-integrated literacy progran\sshowed 
no corresponding significant impacts. 

Anotlwr promising trend in providing adult literacy instruction is tlie 
MU', of lecl\nology. Recent research indicates technology-aided educa- 
tion can be extremely successful ( Askov, 1986; Askov, Ivlaclay, k Dixler, 
1%7; Bixler & Askov, 1988; Brown, 1990; Maclay k Askov, 1987; Maclay 
k Askov, 1988). An extensiveevaluationof computer-based instniction 
(Turner & Stockdill, 1987) slu»ws tliat computers offer a "face saving" 
way to kam l^asic skills effectively and efficiently. While technology 
may be re5fX)n6ible for llie loss of jobs, It may also od'cr tlie means of 
upgrading ndividuals' basic skills^ thereby enabling tl>em to find 
employment or improve employment status. fVhen this instniction is 
Ji 'jigned to fit tl\e context of workers' tKcd.sin tlieir present and future 
j<;b situation, the computer offers advcintagos not only of privacy and 
self-pacing but also of familiurily with computer operations. Feeling 
comfortable with computer operations enables an individual to make 
faster progress in a training program that nruiy require use of computers 
( Askov& Turner, 1989). 

Development of Job Trails 

A newly develupcnJ basic skills asbessnient, fub Traih, combines 
functloiuil context literacy with technology. It is a job-specific computer 
assessment in reading, writing, and math .it tlie mid-literaey level 
(reading grade levels 4-8). Tlie institute for tlie Study of Adult Literacy 
atTlie Poxinsylvania State University developed job Trails with funding 
from the Appalachian Regional Commission, i\n econonnic development 
agency witli federal-state partnership funding. 

The assessment addresses job-related basic ^Kills in five job domains 
and targets adults wlvo have entry-level jobs or who are just entering the 
job market and areseekingentry-level jobs. Tl\e fi ve specific job domains 
represented in Job Trails were identified as being among '^e fastest 
growing entry level jobs in the United States; these are health care, 
clerical^ food service, retail sales, and maintenaiKe. 

To determine basic skills noe<Js of entry level employees, basic skills 
lyA analyses were performed for each selected job domain. Instihite 
staff visited j jb sites (including spending tlie day in a janitc»r^g ckwt). 
Interviewed sufXfrvisors and workeri, collected forms, manuals, ax\d 
other print nui^eriah, and rt- vieweil tr'alnliif; materials lo deiern^ine the 
critical job tasks and the basic skills required to perform tlu'in. TIm: basic 
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skiUs task analyses served as kluj bails for the developiTkent of the 
computer-assisted assessn\ent materials. 

The material Is presented in tlie form of an assessnx^nt, with specific 
feedback given after ead\ activity. If answers given by learners are 
comc-ty tliey are told tlvit they hav<- givon Hw? correct answer and are 
given a reinforcing comment. If the answers are incorrect, the correct 
answer is given and the adult learners are shown an explanation of the 
problem. 

Questions are prog^ramnu'd on an Apple® Macintosh™ using 
Author^varc Professional™ and are transported to an IBM^^ . Learners 
used IBM or TBM-compatiblo equipment with a mouse for clicking (lo 
selea an answer choic^Or dragging (lo n>ove a phrase Into an aaswer 
position), and pull-down menus (to choose the next activity). 

Aitl>ough tlie questions resemble tasks to be completed on the job, 
they are actually measures of the users' basic skills. All questions are 
keyc*d to Workplace Dasic Skills Competencies developed by CASAS 
(Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System, 19H9), a nationally 
validated adult education curriculum maivigcrnunt system. 

Adult learners using fobTrails Iwve complete control of their progress 
through ihc courseware; the units and subunils can be completed in any 
order. Useii? can slop at any time, sign off the computer, and then later 
pick up where tlK7 left off. Information concerning the user's progress 
is automatically collected on a student data disk. Tlw collected informa- 
tion includes the units and subunits completed, all answers to opc*n 
response questions, and the us^^r's basic skills scores. Tlic imtructor can 
easily retrieve this information froni the Job Trails main nK^nu. 

VVlien learners complete Job Trail:^, they or their instructors con print 
a diagnostic cliart that includes a list of the basic skills assessed in the 
completed tasks and the learner's performance on each basic skill. If 
students score below 85% on any basic skill, tlie program autcrnaticdily 
prints a list of print-based materials that target tliat basic skill. 

Pilot Testing 

fob Trails wa:; installed on computers in 14 different Penn^rylvania 
agencies in a total uf 22 different sites. Tlie goal of the pilot testing was 
lo answer tlw following questions: 

• Can a functional context computer assessment be integrated into 
existing, adult education projfr^rams? 

• Will adult learners respond p^ibitively lu this fomi of asisessnuntt? 
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♦ Will tills type of assessment help adult learners understand the basic 
skills they need tf) improve in |:.rcparation for employment? 

More than ICO adult learners used fab Tmts at the pilot sites; 79 adult 
learners completed questionnaires concerning their use of tlie progi'am. 
Twenty-four instruclori* were ttHimtil in the use of Job Traih ami were 
interviewed at least once. Twelve of theses instructors were asked to 
complete a six-page questionnaire. The pilot sire programs included 
basic literacy programs, adult basic education programs, and G.E.D, 
programs/ so the functioning level of the adult learners using }ob Trails 
differed depending on the type of program. Job Trails was placed in a 
wide variety of environments representative of tiK)s<? found in Pennsyl- 
vania, including rural areas, small towiis, suburbs, and cities. Tilot sites 
included school districts, inlenrfiediate units, JPTA/JOBS Service Deliv- 
ery Areas, arki reluibilitation centers. Adulis with disabilities v/ere 
served in two sites. 

Instilxite trairnfrs installcHj fob Traih on computers at each site and 
provided instructor training. Trainers encouraged program staff to call 
the Institute if tliey had any questions or problems. Institute staff visited 
each site at least three times to interv.. / instructors and a'iult learners 
and to have both groups complete questionnaires. They modified Job 
Trails several times during the pilot testing in response to information 
patliered from interviews and questionnaires. As cli^uiges wc^e nude 
in fob Trails, updates were installed and furtl\er training was given. 

Results 

Qn estion One : Can a functional context computer assessment be 
integrated into existing adult educational programs? Tlieultimategoal 
of many of the pilot site:? was appropriate. Even with cases in which the 
instructional format of the pilot site did not involve functional contexl 
techniques, fob Trails was used successfully. 

In one program the adultlcamcrs were functioningat a reading level 
lower tlian the targeted level At tliis site, tutors sat with the adult 
learners as they proceeded through the program. The reports from the 
instructors and the adult learnei'S from this site were positive. 

In general^ comments on the questionnaires completed by the instruc- 
tors and adult learners were positive, especially comments on question- 
naires completed after the fourth version of Job Trails was in use. Tlie 
instructor questionnaires addressed the following issues: (a) learner/ 
computer interaction, (b) learner control, (c) screen design, (d) content, 
and (e) administration. On tlie instructor quostioimaires, the most 
positive response for ach question rcceivcni a score of 1, and the least 
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positive rcsponi^ received a score of 4. Qiiesuons on learner /computer 
interaction received an average score of 1.85; tlie learner control average 
score was 1.92; Uie sci-een design average score was 1.98; tlie content 
average sct)re was 2.00; aiui the administration average score was l.fi7. 
The least positive con\ments came from pilot sites with adult learners 
who were fui\ctioning in basic skills abov* the target range. binwG of 
iFiese adult learners, however, found the program interesting because it 
gave tliem insight into future job demands. 

Question Two : Will adult learners respond positively to tills form 
of assessment? Adult learners' responses to qucsHoniuiirosand inter- 
views provided information to answer this question. All (79) adult 
learner participants completed questionnaires measuring their attitude 
toward Job Trails, Two separate questionnaires were administered: (a) 
a 24-item questionnaire completed by 50 adult learners who used one of 
the first threi? versions of Job Trails, and (b) an 11-item questioiuialre 
completed by 29 adult learners who had used the final version of Job 
Trails. Tlie questionnaires wore read to the adult learners as they 
completed lliem. Tlic first questionnaire included questions aimed at 
furtlier refinement of tlie program. The second questionnaire contained 
many of the same questions as tlu? first questionnaire, but it was more 
of a sunimative ratl\er than fonnnative evaluation instrument. 

One question on the first questionnai i e was ''Which would you rather 
do, lake a written reading and matli test or use Job Trails^"' Not 
surprisingly, 44 of the 50 respondents stated tliat they would rallier use 
Job Trails, Wliat v/as surprising^ liowevcr, was tlie unwritten response 
to that question when it was read to the adult learners. First, most did 
not look at Job Trails as a 'lest." Many also did not seei t as "sdiool work" 
at all. When one adult learner was asked about the sections in which she 
liad to complete an invoice including computittg sales tax and finding 
the toUtl, she said, 'Tiiat's not math. Tliat's what I would do at work " 
"What is math?" she was asked. "Tliaf s tlie rows of problems you have 
to do in a book," was her answer. 

To the question, 'T)id you enjoy using Job TrailsT, thirty-nine adult 
learners responded "yes "10 responded with "maybeyes," none replied 
"maybe no/' and 1 answered "no." In intervic:vs, even v/hen adult 
Ir miers jK)inted out areas in which they tuid some difficulty wtli the 
program, tlvey overwlielmingly reported that tliey enjoyed using the 
program. 

Question Three : Will this type of aswssmcnt help adult learners 
understand lite basic skills th«!y need to improve to prepare for 
employr»»ent? Tlie rUiswer \n tills qu*jilion was ubtriincnJ llirou^h 
questionnaires and inter'* iew: , two questions on tlie formative ques- 
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tionnaire related directly to learners' understanding of the basic skills 
needed for employment. Tlie first, "How much did you know about 
your job area before you used Job TraiisV was answered in tlie following 
way: "A lot/' 10; "some/' 26; "a litUe/' 10; and "nothing," 4. The second 
question was "How rtiuch do you know about your job area after using 
fobTrailsr Tiw results wane as follows; "Alot/' 32;"some/'8;"arHle/' 
8; and "nothing," 2. In thie second, summative questionnaire, two 
questioni^ measured adult learners' perceptions of how much they 
learnwi atout their job area. The first question was "Job Trails helped me 
know tlAe reading, writing, and niath I would do in a job/' The responses 
were as follows: "Yes," 16; "maybe yes," 11; "maybe no," 1; and "no," 
0. The second question relating to this issue was, "I understand job 
duties more after using Job Trails/' The responses were: "Yes," 18; 
"rnaybe yes," 10; "maybe no,'' 1 ; and "no," 0. These questions indicated 
that the adult Icameis believed tliat the computer-assisted assessment 
helf>€d them learn more about the skills they would need on a job. 

Some wrlLton responses to the quesHon, "What was the best thing 
about job Traibr also added insight into the perceptions of tl-^e adult 
learners. A woman at a rehabilitation center wrote: "It helped me learn 
about tlie clerical professiott Isicj and it \. ill make my learning just a little 
easier/' A woman for whom English is a second language wrote: "What 
I like best about Job Trails is that it helps me understand what type of jobs 
I would need to know concen\ing ciericaJ/' 

Conclusions 

Several conclusions can bo reached after examining data reports from 
tliis project 

Job Trails was successfully used in a variety of adult basic educa- 
tion programs. Job Trails was pilot tested in 22 different sites in a variety 
of environments. It was used with adult learners who had a variety of 
problems: some were on welfare, some were disabled, some were deaf, 
some had not completed school as children, and some spoke English as 
a second language. Reports from the various programs were luvorable. 
Re[XJrts from urban areas did not differ from reports from niral areas. 
Instructors of iidividuals who are disabled fo'md tlie pnjgram just as 
useful as otlver instructors; adult leanwrs with disabilities could success- 
fully use Job Trails and were enUiusiastic about the program. It also was 
succeyjful with Wgl*. level students for wlwm English is a second 
language (ESL). 

Computer operationj must be kept a» simple as passible or the 
program will not be used by many instructors. All pilot sites had 
computers before becoming pilot sites for Job Truih, 'lliere were great 
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differences, however, in (a) the degree to which instructors used tihese 
computers, (b) the level of instructors' computer knowledge, and (c) the 
level of comfort the instructors felt in using computers. Complicated 
computer operations were not used by instructors. Once the operations 
were simplified, they were used more often. 

Job Trails was more successful in programs that used it as a 
scheduled part of ttie program instead of as supplemental material. In 

the most successful sites, sites where Job Traik was used, frequently and 
instructors were positive. Job Trails was used by most students at a 
specific point in their program. In one site, for example, it was used by 
ail students before they actually started their classes. On the other hand, 
at a site where Job Trails was tised infrequently and the instructors were 
negative, the program was used by students independently whenever 
they wanted to use it. 

The full potential of Job Trails is not yet known. During this project, 
Job Traik imderwent many modifications in response to information 
collected during the formative e\^luation. One instructor stated, "The 
improvements made in Job Trails were just fantastic. Problems we had 
were addressed," Several versions of the program were installed in 
program computers and tested; the final version that was distributed 
has several new features. Because this project focused mainly on 
providing the best software possible, the latest version was not on site 
long enough to collect sufficient data to determine its full impact. 
Longitudinal data is necessary to determine if the entire package made 
significant differences in the training and employment of learners . More 
research is needed to fuUy assess the impact Job Trails has on programs 
and adult learners. 
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Developing Lifelong Literacy: 
Some Stories Inspired by Roger 
Schank's Tell Me a Story 

Wayne Otto, Barbara Williams, Grace Balwit, 
David Gustafson, Sarah Dowhower, 
Roger Eldrige, Kaybeth Camperell 



(This topic was addressed in a panel presentation at the 1991 meeting of 
the American Reading Forum. Formal presentations of the panelists and 
a reaction to the presentations and discussion follow.) 

L Wayne Otto: Introduction to the Topic and to the Panelists' 
Stories 

"Once upon a time a very intelligent computer scientist proclaimed 
that stories are not just something we read to put our children to sleep, 
nor just something we read in literature classes. Rather, they are the 
thing that lies at the heart of himian intelligence." To understand 
intelligence, this scientist said, "We need to imderstand stories: Their 
structure, their acquisition, their retelling" (p. 14-15). So begins Robert 
J. Stembei'g's (1991) review of Roger C Schank's book. Tell Me A Story: 
A New Look at Real and Artificial Memory (1991). 

Schank does indeed tell a remarkably readable story of the role and 
function of stories in enabling and shaping intelligent behavior. To 
bonow a few more words from Sternberg: "According to Mr. Schank, 
smart people are able to absorb large numbers of stories that are 
applicable to various kinds of problems, store these stories so they can 
be retrieved later and then retrieve the appropriate stories as needed. 
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New situations remind intelligent people of stories from their past, 
which theythenusetounderstandtheirnew situation . . . (Schank) deals 
with a practical side of intelligence that is often ignored, and shows that 
we can understand intelligence better by examining people's behavior 
in their everyday lives than by giving them trivial test problems." (p. 14) 

In line with the 1991 conference theme, our proposal was to use the 
insights Schank shares in Tell Me A Story as inspiration for, well, 
speculating about the role and function of stories in shaping the devel- 
opment of lifelong readers. We promised to share personal experiences 
and insights as we examined ways that stories and the pursuit of stories 
figure in our struggles t o become lifelong readers, our commitment to 
sustain lifelong reading, and oiu- efforts t o nurture the development of 
lifelong reading in our own children and our students. We promised to 
tell OUT stories. 

Atthe outset, animplidtpointofagreement among the panelists was 
their shared belief that lifelong readers are story seekers . Still, they 
weren't sure that they, as declared lifelong readers, could fulfill the 
promise to be story tellers . There was reason to be optimistic, though, 
as they approached the task. They were wondering, for example, about 
the extent to which school experiences figure in the development of story 
seekers— and whether certain school experiences are likely to have 
greater or lesser impact at different levels of chronological /social/ 
academic development And they wondered, too, how it is that some 
story seekers appear able and inclmed to assimilate and retrieve stories 
in ways that dearly enable and shape intelligent behavior while others 
who may be equally avid seekers do not There was plenty of grist for 
some stories. 

The stories the panelists actually told turn out to be very introspective, 
very personal, and sometimes insightful. Best of all, the stories are 
certain to call up more stories from others who read them. Roger Schank 
should be proud. 

These are the stories. 

U. Barbara Williams: Her Story 

Tell Me A Story is Roger Schank's attempt to explain how we store, 
retrieve, tell, listen to, and change our 'stories'—our knowledge and 
beliefs-and how these activities are very likely a strong indication of our 
intelligence. 

I read Tell Me A Story the same week I read Milan Kundera's The Book 
of Laughter and Forgetting. Schank's exposition kept reminding me of 
Kundera's narrative. And then Kundera renunded me of Schank. 
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Kundera's story and Schank's ideas about how and why people tell 
stories were reinfordng one another. Qearly^ it was an intertextual 
experience. 

For example, Schank argues that we listen to other people's stories 
only to call up our own stories to say back to the teller. We are not really 
listening, Schank claims, once we have in mind what our response will 
be. 

After I read Schaiik's ideas about the way people listen, or rather don't 
listen, I read Kundera's description of Tamina, a character who chooses 
to forget her past As a result she listens differently than she would if she 
were to bring her past experiences to conversations. 

You know what if s like when two people starta conversation. First 
one of them does all the talking, the other breaks in with "Thaf s just 
like me, I..." and goes on talking about himself until his partner 
finds a chance to say, 'Thafs just like me, I..." 

The "Thaf s just like nve, I../'s may look like a form of agreement, 
a way of carrying the other party's idea a step furtlier, but that is 
an iUusion. What they really are is a brute revolt against brute force, 
an attempt to free one's ear from bondage, a frontal attack the 
objective of which is to occupy the enem/s ear. All man's life 
among men is nothing more than a battle for the ears of others . The 
whole secret of Tamina's popularity is that she has no desire to talk 
about herself. She offers no resistance to the forces occupying her 
ear; she never says, "Thafs just like me, I...", (p, 80). 

My experiences vdth Schank were being recalled by my experiences 
with Kundera. I focused upon aspects of one work, which, in turn, 
enlarged the significance of parts of tiKe other. But then Schank might say 
I was merely using parts of what I listened to (read) to reinforce what I 
already believed to be true. 

Although Schank's idea of our inadequacy as listeners strikes me as 
debasing, even bleaker was my discovery that I was one of those persons 
whom me (and Kundera) writes of. I fit the description, I observed 
myself in conversation with acute awareness that I was listening to 
others' stories only to be reminded of a story in my own schema of 
organized exj>erience to say back. How self-serving, I thought. 

On the other hand, I wondered if reading, which is a sort of listening, 
might be a superior way to attend to another's ideas. Reading, after all, 
is done where a reader is not required to talk back to the author. Thus 
the reader/listener's attention may be paid more fully to what the 
author/teller has to say. 
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But when I decided to pay better attention to how well I pay attention 
when I read, I found, as the schema theorists and reader-response people 
have been saying, that I pay more attention to the parts of a story or 
exposition that I can relate to because of my own experience or beliefs. 

For example, being a parent of two daughters, I read with especial 
interest about Schank's belief that we adults too often explain away 
children's curiosity. Schank claims that by offering explanations for 
children's questions we reduce their wonder about the world. He 
believes that we should ixistead answer children's questions with . . . 
questions. 

So, one afternoon when I was fresh with this Schank opinion, my five 
year old daughter and I were doing our ritualistic parking meter 
plugging. I supplied thecoins,she ti\e meter pole shinnLigand plugging. 
In so doing she queried, "Mom, how does the nfwney come out?" Eyeing 
the construction of the meter so that I imght supply an accurate answer, 
I began to explain. But I stopped myself in the nick of time, sparing my 
small daughter's wondermentrather thanexplairungitaway. "How do 
you think the money comes out, Elizabeth?" I asked her proudly. 
Elizabeth thought about this, and then replied, "I don't know. Thaf s 
why I asked you." Persevering, I asked her, "How might they get the 
money out^ Biz?" Elizabeth stared at the meter with irritation Uiis time, 
then she looked back at me, and wifli a measure of condescension in her 
voice, replied, "Mom, you have been in this world longer than me, and 
you understand more things than me and that is why I'm asking you?" 
Of course. Five cents of meter time later I concluded that rather than 
nurturing my daughter's wonderment, I had frustrated her sensibilities. 

But then, Schank says that intelligence is intimately connected with 
failure. I knew what I needed in niuturing Elizabeth's corroded 
curiosity. After five years of thoughtlessly explaining things away to this 
innocent child, I needed a new plan. Schank would be pleased. (Seeking 
a new plan is a good thing in his opinion, another one of those 
characteristics that separate the "intelligent" from the "dull"; and while 
reading Schank, his readers certainly would hope that they nught align 
themselves with his intellig ent.) 

In fact Schank suggests that it is only when we are in flux about 
something that we are open to changing our beliefs or tearranging our 
knowledge. Even then, he says, we are more likely to change our views 
by calling back up and retelling to ourselves our own stories rather than 
by listening to the stories of others. 

In the spirit of this self absorbed view of ourselves as story tellei-s and 
selective listeners, I turned to my sporadically kept journal. I turn to my 
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journal when I need to sort out my thinking. Theprocess of writing about 
what perplexes me often serves the purpose of clarifying. I was 
wondering if Schank might have missed a critical dimension of how 
those in flux may actually come to "understand/' 

But then I argued back to myself that I was merely providing an 
example for Schank's argument I was, after all, telling or retelling 
myself stories in my journal. I was perhaps as bone headed as Schank 
makes us all out to be. Well, maybe he doesn't Perhaps I just perceive 
that he does. Anyway, in paging through my journal I came upon the 
most recent entry, which is, alas, a quote from Kundera. Kundera is 
musing about why we are, all of us, potential writers. 

Hie reason people write is th^t everyone has trouble accepting the 
fact he will disappear unheard of and unnoticed in an indifferent 
universe, and everyone wants to make himself into a universe of 
words before if s too late. Once the wiiter in every iiulividual 
comes to life (aiui that is no t far o ff), we are in for an age of universal 
deafness and lack of understanding, (p. 106) 

I decided agzdnst writing in my journal. Instead, I wondered about 
the shared view of Kundera and Schank. Qearly both of them see our 
need to express ourselves, and less important, it seems the need for 
someone to be the receiver of that expression. Yet reading is receiving 
(of course not the stimulus-response kind), and especially generous and 
humane act when compared to the aggressive, self-centered talk that 
Kundera and Schank insist we engage in. Because reading captures us 
in that rare state of reception, it strikes me as all the more important an 
activity. Equally important as reading, it seems to me, are our choices 
of what to read, the kind of experiences we choose. 

The intertextual and text-to-life experiences I have described illus- 
trate that my reading choices (well, Schank wasn't really my choice, but 
Kuiidera certainly was) caused me to enlarge certain life experiences 
(parenting), refine certain understandings (my notions of listening and 
talking), and create certain stories of my own. 

Schank nught say that I am only reinforcing my already held beliefs 
by selec tivdy using and modeling his ideas to support my own. Kundera 
would likely say my reading is just what he wants it to be-a provider of 
immortality (well, not really) as well as audience for his writing. 

I read that Kundera's most recent book is titled Immortality. Schank 
has another book out also. I have forgotten that title, but I read a 
review and heard him speak about it on a radio talk show. (I don't 
think this new one has any Woody Allen quotes, and I thought the 
Woody Allen quotes were the best part of the earlier book.) In 
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remembering Kimdera's next title and forgetting Schank's I am 
doing exactly what Schank writes about "The trick in reading is 
knowing what to forget . /' (p. 240). 

m. Grace Balwib Her Story 

In his work with real and artificial memory, Roger Schank grapples 
with tills question: "What makes one person's memory better than 
another's?" For many years I, too, wondered why some students not 
only were able to remember what Ihey read but also were able to relate 
book to book and character to character, while other students, when 
asked to respond to shared readings, jisst shrugged flieir adolescent 
shoulders and said, "I dunno/' And they didn't know. Schank states 
that one answer to the questions about differences in ability to remember 
has to do with "labeling and search" techniques. Labeling; the "card 
catalog tags" that we give to events to be remembered, facilitates the 
search for and retrieval of a memory. Schank further states that how we 
label or index memories to be stored depends largely on how we 
attended to die event initially. Heightened attention makes possible 
greater variability in the construction of indices; the more complex the 
labeling system, tihe richer and more accessible are the memories. Search 
systems can only find memories that have labels pertinent to the new 
event, the reminding event. CXir task as teachers, then, is to encourage 
complex labeling, labeling that will provide many tags that will aid 
future retrieval of memories. But how? 

Most teachers dream of teaching so aitfuUy that students will easily 
recall the memories of experience, the lesson or story. Schank suggests 
that the desired complex labeling is more likely to occur when there is 
time to "mull over" the material. Could mulling time be a critical key? 
Time to ponder, to examine from different angles, to relate experiences 
in the reading classroom to experiences in life, may facilitate an attentive 
labeling facility. But do we take time for "mulling over" a text, or do we 
as teachers htury on to produce more and more visible work? Do we like 
grades in our gradebooks (visible proof of our industiy)? In our haste, 
or in the name of efficiency, do we attempt to provide our own labels for 
students' experiences with discourse? As I mulled over Schank's thesis 
I was reminded of my first experience with middle school "remedial" 
readers. 

The Story 

I was new to the world of the remedial reader. They were new to 
midc 3chool. We came from different worlds. I had been consorting 
with gifted students and they with "their kind." I read lots of books and 
they none. They had lost hope and expected reading to be a dreary 
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process. I couldn't inuigine why anyone wouldn't want to go on a tour 
of the universe of discourse. I viewed reading as a delightful trip and 
ihey as a walk down the gangplank of humiliation. But we were stuck 
witfi each other for the semester, so togetiier we hit upon a plan. We 
decided that we'd read exciting adventure stories and skip the study 
sheets; tentatively, warily we started. Gary Paulson's Hatchet had 
worked weU with my gifted students and so I began to read aloud. And 
read aloud again. And then read to the students again, each time 
stopping at a cliff hanger chapter end. Requests were made to continue, 
but I did not. Instead, I forbade the reading of the resolution. Soon the 
students, who by following in their copies of the book had mastered 
much of the vocabulary, were sneak-reading ahead. Interest had 
captured them. 

Each day I read aloud, again and again until they were hooked into 
an exdting survival tale that mirrored some of their survival struggles. 
As we went through the book, I read aloud less and they read silently 
more. Each day almost twenty minutes were spent mulling over the 
story. No tricky questions to demean the learner. No worksheets to 
reduce the story to items that could be graded. But good conversation 
about an exciting book. Nande Atwell describes it as the "dining room 
table" approach. And a feast it was. Many of the students confessed to 
never having read a book in its entirety. So we read lots of books . I read 
aloud and they would jump in v/hen the;/ could. We talked alx)ut the 
stories, we lingered in tiie event. Our responses were different as were 
our lives; our labels for the memory of the stories were constructed out 
of our differing experiences with text. But in addition to our individual 
labels we began to have some similar labels as we shared our books^ our 
responses to them and our lives. 

These remedial readers began to indicate intertextual thinking as they 
built a reservoir of good experiences with books. This indication of cross 
indexing was poignantly evidenced by Chris, supposedly brain dam- 
aged and regarded as learning disabled by those who decide such things. 
During a discussion of Marion Dane Bauer's On My Honor, Chris 
demonstrated the ability to think inter-textually when he compared the 
protagonist's response to death to that of the protagonist's in Ra wl's 
Where the Red Fern Grows. "Billy Coleman woulda never done that!", he 
asserted, then went on to compare the texts and delineate the characters. 
This richness of response could only have come from the complex 
labelling that Chris had done. Indexmg that had occxirred because of 
mulling time. And because of conversation about books. 

Lifelong readers! Did these yoxmg people learn to embrace reading 
as joyful occupation? I believe they did. As I followed their progress 
through the middle years, I found out about their increased use of the 
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school library and engaged in more conversations about books with 
them. They still find school a difficult place to be, but they have foimd 
that books can transport them beyond the wails of their academic 
hiimiliation. Time to mull over text, time to respond to that which the 
text evoked, time to speak of that response, time to tell their own stories 
and construct those complex webs of meaning, put flesh on the dry bones 
of reading instruction. For the students and for myself, mulling yielded 
remembrance. 

IV. David Gustafson: His Story 

In his book. Tell Me A Story, Roger Schank contends that our memory 
is made up of a series of files iliat contain various structwes which we 
somehow index and are able to retrieve, sometimes successfully and 
other times not. Last night I had an experience that suddenly enabled 
me to successfully retrieve experiences I had 43 years ago, but which I 
could never specifically recall. Now, as I sit at this computer on a bright 
February Sunday afternoon in an emotionally-charged state, I can relive 
those experiences. Let me share with you my story of what I have learned 
and of a person I have always treasured. 

Approximately one year ago, I was writing a "Commentary on Insult 
to Intelligence^' by Frank Smith (1986) for the 1991 American Reading Forum 
Yearbook. My remarks centered on Smith's description of how children 
should be invited to join tlie "Literacy Cub." Now I find myself 
discovering and sliaring with you my own personal invitation to join the 
Literacy Club offered to me by my second grade teacher, Helen Jalonen, 
back in about 1948 at Central Elementary School in Ironwood, Michigan. 

Throughout my college years and later career as a teacher, every once 
in a while I would find myself in some group with some speaker or 
teacher asking the question that teacher educators are prone to ask: 
WHO WAS YOUR BEST TEACHER AND WHY? I always would write 
"Helen Jalonen/' but I never knew why. I would just write "She was a 
warm person." I had little memory of what went on in that second grade 
classroom-only a feeling of comfort; but I never forgot the name of my 
second grade teacher. 

It was about 1976, at the traditional Polish Christmas Eve gathering 
of my relatives in the Ironwood, Michigan area, that I first became aware 
of why I remembered Helen Jalonen. In themidstof conversing with my 
relatives, my mother (who taught second grade in county schools for 
over 30 years and who was held in high esteem) asked me what courses 
I taught that semester at the University where I work. I replied that I had 
taught a remedial reading course, among others. She laughed and said, 
"Wasn't that funny, since you once were a remedial reader yovuself 1" 

lo6 
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I said, "Gees! Don't say things like tiiat. Ma! If s bad for business!" 

It was then that my mother told me about how I got off to a very bad 
start with reading in first grade and how she "arranged" throu^ the 
administration that I would spend second grade in Miss Jalonen's room. 
As far as I know, once I had completed second grade, I did not have any 
problems with reading. She said Miss Jalonen would spend time at 
recess and after school working with me on "phonics" and "other 
things." Well, then I knew why I remembered the woman who went the 
extra mile with me. She had given freely of her time and made me a 
successful student: End of story--or so I thought imtil last night 
(February 8, 1992) when I learned the rest of the storv! 

At the American Reading Forum Conference in December I decided 
to share the story of my second grade teacher who was possibly the key 
person resf)onsible for my presence at a national conference of reading 
professors. Then in late January I found myself wondering if Miss 
Jalonen was still living in fronwood. I mther doubted it, since 44 years 
had passed since I was her student; but I had to check. A phone call to 
my cousin confirmed the fact that, yes, Helen Jalonen was alive but ill. 
My cousin said that Helen's sister from Hurley, Wisconsin, could 
answer my questions. So it was las I night that I finally made contact with 
Helen's sister, Elaine, and experienced an ''awakening." 

Schank says, "To tell a story, you must have labeled it properly, stored 
it away with a name tiiat will allow it to be found, possibly many years 
later, when some process calls its name" (p. 84). The phone call to Helen's 
sister was part of the process that brought back to mind many of the rich 
experiences tltat were mine in that unique second grade classroom. 
Ironically, Schank's book was also part of this process; it set the stage for 
the action that followed. 

As Elaine spoke of her sister Helen and her teaching methods, my 
mind was suddenly filled with clear pictures of hands-on experiences, 
such as writing newsletters and bringing them home. As she talked on, 
it sounded like someone reading out of a book written by Frank Smith, 
Lucy Caulkins, Donald Graves, Jane Hansen, or nunverous others who 
currently write about the importance of integrating the curriculum and 
tying the language arts together in a holistic fashion. That, in fact, was 
what my second grade experience had been. 

Back came the menwries of the daily question posted on the door for 
all of her students to seeas they entered. Usually the questions dealt with 
science, a special love of Miss Jalonen. Hers was a classroomof language 
in motion with everyone contributing and highlighted by her daily 
readmg to us. Hers was a classroom where "hands-on" was a rule: 
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Where students wrote stories cooperatively and contributed to a news- 
letter that went hon\e with them; where forts were built when forts were 
studied; where everyone felt like a pilgrim at Thanksgiving time; and 
where science was a process and a part of daily life, hi short, hers was 
a classroom where students gained self-esteem, because everyone was 
treated as an individual and carefully nourished by a gifted teacher who 
not only saw promise, but also carefully nourished it. She made her 
pupils feel good about themselves by creating an environment of 
success. 

Having described her classroom, pennit me to describe her. At age 
78 she resides in her hometown of Ironwood, Michigan. In 1933 she 
graduated as salutatorian of her high school class. This was at the height 
of the depression and her father had just gotten laid off from his job, just 
short of the 25 years needed to get a pension. There was no money to send 
Helen to college. However, when the school learned this, she was 
informed that some money had been donated to the school to help a 
needy student. This scholarship enabled her to attend Northem Michi- 
gan College and to earn her teacher's license. Every penny spent in 
college was kept track of in a little book and, though it was neither 
required nor expected, she repaid the school for the scholarship bit by 
bit out of her $90 a month teacher's salary so that some other needy 
student could go to college as she had. Her first classroom contained 5 1 
pupils and she was worried when the coimty supervisor came to 
observe. She needn't have been. After observing, the supervisor asked: 
"How have you managed to teach these children to read so well?" 

Here was a truly , jster teacher from the start and she was my 
mother's gift for a whole year~or was it for a lifetime? Thanks, Miss 
Jalonen! Thanks to you too. Ma! I salute you both. 

V, Sarah Dowhowen Her Story 

In Tell Me A Story, Roger Schank, maintains that human intelligence 
revolves around scripts filed in the mind. A characteristics of smart 
people, he says, is their ability to pull a story from their memory and use 
it to help sort out and come to terms with new experiences. From these 
remindings we gain new insights about the world around us. 

As I read Tell Me A Story, 1 was reminded of a quotation from 
Santayana (actually a story by Schank's definition): 'Those who forget 
the past are condemned to repeat it." In timi, that bit of wisdom 
reminded me of a theme I often hear as a college reading methods 
professor when I interview students about how they learned to read and 
how they feel about themselves as readers: 

lv8- 
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"School was not where I learned to read or where I became a lifelong 
rea der. In fact, school was a place that turned me off to reading not only 
in the t 'etnentary and high school, but also tt college." 

Indeed, my development as a lifelong reader and my love of 
reading did not come from school. For iru>ance, when I was in 
second grade, my teacher told my mother that I was having great 
difficulty learning to read. She based this on the round robin 
reading sessions that were the whole of her reading instruction. I 
was so afraid of making a mistake when called upon to read that 
nothing would come out of my mouth. When words did spew 
fortii, my reading was halting and often filled with errors that the 
teacher immediately corrected-to my horror! Consequently, I had 
severe stomach aches throughout the year and hated school and 
reading class with a passion. Amazingly, I read fluently to my 
mother at home each night! 

When I ask my junior pre-service elementary students to tell me their 
experiences when learning to read, their stories have a similar theme: I 
learned to read in spite of the educational system, despite the methods 
used at schools. The following is just one of many poignant stories 
echoing this message: 

I honestly believe that I did not truly learn to read and write in 
schools. We were taught our dipthongs and diagraphs and I filled 
all my worksheets. We read aloud round-robin style and I was 
ridiculed in front of eveiyone for pronouncing the ch in orchard 
likethediinorchid. Ileamed to read by reading. I devoured every 
book Icould find at home, at school and at the public library. When 
I had consumed all of the juvenile literature, I battled the librarian 
until she allowed me into the adult literature. I learned to write by 
reading, too. And though I rarely wrote anything, I talked to 
myself incessantly . I believe that the nwlody of the literature I read 
becan^e a template for composing the music of words within my 
mind. If Ileamed anything about reading/writing (or life), it was 
in spite of schooling. (Kathleen Kuhlman) 

If, as Santayana says, we are condemned to repeat the past when we 
forget what has happened, titen experiences such as mine and Kathleen's 
suggest that seasoned university professors and beginning teacher mus l 
not forg et their personal reading stories. In addition, if novice reading 
teachers are not exposed to sensible practices at the university and if they 
do not see models of exemplary teaching of reading in their practicums 
and student teaching, then the sad stories about children who learned to 
read in spite of, not because of, what went on at school will continue Ix) 
be told. 
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We need to remember the sad stories about reading denied through 
inappropriate teaching and to create new stories^ ^Ppy ones^ about 
reading attained. Then we can use our stories to learn about and to show 
the way to becoming lifelong readers . 

VI. Roger Eldridge: His Story 

My story is one I share with my undergraduate reading methods 
classes. I share it for two purposes: (a) to encourage students to think 
about their early experiences with reading instruction in order for them 
to recognize that what they know and believe about reading and reading 
instruction has foundation in their e: 'f)eriences; and (b) to pointout some 
of the questionable content and metiiods that are employed in primary 
grade reading instruction. This is my personal stoiy of how the reading 
instruction I received shaped my elementary garde reading behaviors. 

My first exposure to reading was in the first grade. I do not remember 
my parents spending any time reading to me. We had books at home, 
but there were few stories appropriate for children. Additionally, I 
thought my parents were too busy trying to make ends meet and didn't 
have time to read to me. My teacher. Miss B., introduced me to reading. 
To a six year old. Miss B appeared to be quite elderly. {I did discover in 
later years that Miss B. had been four or five years from retirement when 
I was her student.) Miss B. taught in a self-contained first grade 
classroom^ and one of her responsibilities was to teach reading. I 
remember Miss B. as always having a smile on her face, except diuing 
reading group time. Then, she appeared to me to be very stem, 
continually coirecting any mistakes a child n\ade as he/she read aloud. 

Miss B. had three reading groups and she met with each group daily. 
Reading group instruc tion was held in the front of the I'oom. Chairs were 
arranged, side by side, in a pennanent half circle. At the opening to tlie 
half circle stood a large easel holding what appeared to be large pieces 
of cardboard. Tb^ cardboard pieces were held together by two large 
silver-colored rings located at the top of the cardboard pieces. The 
cardboard pieces contained words and pictures. I remember the first 
three pieces of cardboard very distinctly. On the first was a list of words, 
printed large in black ink. No pictures were displayed on this page. On 
the second piece of cardboard was the printed word DICK and the 
picture of a deancut, blond-haired, blue-eyed, freckle-faced boy smiling 
out at the studente. The third page contained the printed word JANE 
and a picture of a golden-haired, blue-eyed little girl who smiled out at 
the audience. 

Each day my reading group, the second group called to the front each 
day, came up front to receive instruction. My peers and I walked quickly 
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to the front, toting along with us the hardcover book "Dick and Jane/' 
Members of the group sat on assigned chairs arranged in alphabetical 
order according to each child's last name. The reading lesson always 
started with the group looking at the aasel Miss B. stood next to the 
easel, pointed to each word, said each word aloud, and then asked the 
students to repeat each word. Miss B. proceeded through the list of 
words until all the children had had an opportunity to read the words 
aloud. I remember the easel appearing to be much taller than Miss B. and 
that she struggled to turn each cardboard page. 

At the conclusion of the chart reading, Miss B. would pull up a chair, 
sit to one side of the half circle, and proceed to call on each student to 
stand in front of his/her chair and read aloud from the "Dick and Jane" 
book. Each day Miss B. proceeded alphabetically around the half drcle. 
I always read directly after Pat D. To this day, I remember Pat D. This 
girl made an impression on me. She was taller than most of the boys in 
flie class. She was thin, with long blond hair. Her most memorable 
feature was her ability to read rapidly and flawlessly. Paf s fluid speed 
reading and the praise that Miss B. always seemed to heap on Pat is 
vividly etched in my mind. Another impression I had was that I seemed 
to struggle to identify each word when it was my turn to read. Fre- 
quently, Miss B. would interrupt me and correct a word I had 
rrusidentified. After I read, Henry G. read. Henry was a bespectacled 
boy who was rather slow both afoot and in this thinking. Henry 
experienced an even more difficult time reading than I did. 

The reading order of Pat, myself, and Heniy was followed day after 
day. Frequently, I thought my reading v/as regressing as Miss B. seemed 
to be interrupting me more and more regularly. My only pleasure in the 
reading group was knowing that Henry followed me and he consistently 
appeared to perform less well than anyone who preceded him. Reading 
with the group made me nervous, particularly when Pat was reading- 
-flying through the pages of words and pictures. I realize I did not read 
well-stumbling over the words-and when I compared myself to Pat, 1 
knew my achievement was pathetic. 

I don't remember the time frame^ but one day Henry was involved in 
a reading group incident Henry was dismissed from the half drcle, 
never to return to our group. He took reading instruction with another 
group of students. 

The round robin reading in alphabetical order lasted the entire year. 
The impact of this experience influenced the rest of my elementary 
school career. I never liked reading or considered it important and I 
kiv>w I did not perform well through the fourth grade. In fact, my 
memory of actually reading in school is non-existent for grades two 
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through four, even though I can readily recall the teachers' nair^s and 
some incidents from each grade level. 

Initially, these menwries were recalled when one of my undergradu- 
ate students asked me to tell about my early reading experiences. I had 
asked the students to recall their early readinginstruction. I did not need 
to think very long, as the early reading group inddente, people, and 
instruction readily flowed into my mind. Since then, I have continued 
to use this exercise to help students discover where some of their reading 
beliefs come fmm. I had found that students often use their experiences 
to rationalize either why they would or would not try an activity in their 
own classrooms. 

VIL Kaybeth Camperell: Reprise 

A reprise is a return to an original theme. In this instance the theme 
concerns insights about reading instruction the panelists gained from 
Schank's Tell Me A Story. The panelists' addressed this theme in three 
different ways. David, Sara and Roger told stories about their personal 
memories of learning to read. They drew on Schank's definition of 
stories as exp>eriences we leam from, suggesting that teachers' memories 
of beginning reading can be used as cases for imderstanding how early 
reading experiences can have positive or negative effects on young 
learners. Grace took a somewhat different stance. She drew on Schank's 
theory to explain why she thinks she was able to foster the reading 
development of a group of poor readers. By providing students 
"mulling time" to talk and think about what they read, she feels she 
helped develop intertextual thoughts about the memories of good 
experiences with books. 

"Intertextual thinking," I sense, is seeing connections between differ- 
ent stories or texts so that aspects of one text enlarge the significance of 
parts of other texts. Barbara's story best illuminated this notion as she 
craftily weaves a tale of how self-absorbed Schank's view of human 
understanding, learning and remember really is. Most striking is her 
reminder to us that reading, compared to writing, is a receptive act in 
which people can journey beyond their own personal experience, travel 
back and forth in space and tin^, and leam how to leam from the 
experience of others. 
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The Portrayal of Ethnic Characters 
in Newbery Award- Winning Books 

Cindy Gillespie, Nancy Clements, Janet Powell, 
Becky Swearinger 



One needs only to pick up a copy of the latest newspaper to read about 
conflicts in our country and others around the world which occur as a 
result of racial or cultural differences. In the United States, cultural 
differences are central to the essenceof our sodety-a society that, on the 
whole, values ethnic heritage and diversity. However, for some people, 
racism, bigotry, and stereotyping have become a way of life. These 
people may be responding in such negative manners because they do not 
understand, or perhaps they fear, people of different ethnic back- 
grounds. 

Our public schools have become a microcosm of ethnic diversity. 
Most classrooms in the country, from kindergarten to college, are 
composed of students from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. Cullinan 
(1989) refers to the composition of toda/s classrooms using a salad bowl 
metaphor . . diverse elements blend together but each retains its 
distinctive flavorings . . ." (p. 575). Educators at all levels have been 
challenged to adapt to the mtdticultural classroom and to teach accep- 
tance and tolerance of people from differing ethnic backgrounds. 

A t the college level, the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE, 1992) has made provisions for colleges and imiver- 
sities to assume a leadership role in encouraging multicultural education 
programs for undergraduate and graduate students. NCATE adopted 
standa^-ds in 1979 which made provisions for instruction in multicultural 
education in courses, seminars, directed readings, laboratory and clini- 
cal experiences, practicum and other field experiences for tlie educator. 

114 
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One question fliat emanates from the NCATE guidelines is: When 
should children be taught understanding ai;d acceptance of ethnically 
and culturally diverse people? The AssodaUon for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD, 1977) suggests that children's views 
about ethnidty and cultural diversity are influenced by environmental 
factors such as the home and community. Thus, children's views are 
ingrained before they come to school. ASCD recommends that the goal 
of multicultural education should notbe to change children's views, but 
to encourage an understanding of people of different cultures and bo 
students in their ability to deal with people of different cultures. 

A second question that needs to be answered is: Can reading 
multictiltural literature promote lifelong reading? Experience and 
research tell us that the development of lifelong readers begins at an 
early age. Children's reading habits begin when they are very young and 
are continued throughout their lifetimes. One way that children can be 
encoiu*aged to become lifelong readers is to provide them with meaning- 
ful reading experiences. Many children who are members of ethnic 
minorities have difficulty finding books which provide them with 
meaningful reading experiences or which relate to their own exp>eri- 
ences. Focusing on ethnicity in children's literature provides students 
with stories that more closely resemble their life experiences and can 
assist in promoting lifelong reading. 

Another obvious question thiit arises is: How can multicultural 
education be incorporated into the public school classroom? This 
question has been answered indirectly by Bruno Bettelheim (1 977) in his 
hook,TheU$esofE7whantment: The Meaning and Importance of Fairy Tales. 
Bettelheim argues that, second only to parents, books provide the 
majority of information children leam about their ethnidty. Cullinan 
(1989) suggests that it is important to have multicultural literature in 
schools because the stories may shape reader's views of themselves and 
their world. She adds that if children never see themselves in books, then 
subtly they are being told that they are not important enough to appear 
in books. 

While it would be impossible to evaluate every children's book ever 
written to determine the ethruc groups represented, it is jX)ssible to 
evaluate some collections of books that would most likely be found in 
public school libraries. One such collection is the Newbery Award 
winners. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine which of the 
Newbery a ward- winning books (1922-1991) contained major and/or 
minor characters of various ethnic groups, and how the ethnic characters 
were portrayed. Two categorizations systems were developed: One to 
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identify ethnic groups and the other to evaluate how the characters were 
portrayed. The categorization system used to identify ethnic groups in 
this investigation was based on the Elementary and Secondary School 
Qvil Rights Survey (United States Department of Education, 1990) 
etluiic group classifications. These are described below. 

1. White (not of Hispanic origin): Origins in any of the original 
people of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East, 

2. Black (not of Hispanic origin): Origins in any Black racial group, 

3. Hispanic: Origins of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
Soudi American or other Spanish culture regardless of race, 

4. Asian/Pacificlslanden Originsinanyof the original peoples of the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, Indian subcontinent or Pacific Island, and 

5. American Indian or Alaskan Native: Origins in any of theoriginal 
peoples of North America who maintain culturd identificadon 
through tribal affiliation or commtmity recognition. 

The "White" category was altered to reflect current thinking by 
Norton (1991) who defined multicultural literature as "literattue about 
racial or ethnic minority groups that are culturally and socially different 
from the white Anglo-Saxon . . (p. 531). Therefore, for the purposes 
of this investigation, "White" was defined as "Origins in any of the 
original people of Europe, North Africa, and Middle East whose native 
language is not English and are not of Hispanic origin." Groups 
represented in the Newbery winners include Polish, Bulgarian, Himgar- 
ian, Italian, Moroccan, Dutch, and Darush. 

The categorization system used to determine how the major and 
minor characters were portrayed was divided into four categories: (a) 
positive, Co) negative, (c) balance, and (d) neutral. A positive portrayal 
was defined as the ethnic group being portrayed through the use of 
positive descripters throughout the story. A negative portrayal was 
considered to be derogatory remarks or words with negative connota- 
tions to describe an ethnic group. A balanced portrayal indicated that 
th. 2re were some negative and some positive comments made about the 
ethnic group. A discussion of the ethnic group with no positive or 
negative connotations was considered neutral. 

Another issue which bad to be resolved before the investigation could 
begin had to do with perspective. Adams (1981) indicated concern for 
the manner in which an older book should be evaluated multiculturally . 
She states: 

Some stated that it should be evaluated from a historical perspec- 
tive, accepting cultural stereotypes if they were true of the time 
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period in which the book was writteiL Others stated tiiat because 
older books read today are indeed read widi a modem mind^ then 
such books must be evaluated in terms of the cultural realities of 
today (p. 7). 

For this investigation, the later viewpoint was adopted: Books were 
evaluated in terms of tlie cultural realities of today. 

Each of the Newbery award-winning books was first read for the 
piupose of determining which ethnic group was represen. i. The 
characters were identified and categorized as to whether they were 
major or minor characters. Then the portrayal of the characters was 
analj^ed to determine if it was positive, negative, balanced, or neutral. 
Each entry was categorized under the appropriate ethnic group, fol- 
lowed by the date the book won the Newbery Award, the author's name, 
the analysis of the ciiaracters in the book (positive, negative, balanced, 
neutral), and a sununary. 

Black (Not of Hispanic Origin) 
Major Characters 

Amos Fortune: Free Man 1951 E. Yates Positive 

' This book chronicles the life of Amos Fortune (1710-1801), who was 
captured by slave traders at age fifteen, and sold at an auction. He 
became a free man at age sixty. When he died, he was a well-respected 
community member. Amos, a deeply religious, hard-working man with 
a good attitude, overcame many obstacles, became an expert tanner, and 
learned to read and vmte. 

Sounder 1970 W.H. Armstrong Balanced 

This story about a poor black sharecropper's family is set in the rural 
Soutii in the late nineteenth century. The father steals in order to feed his 
family and is arrested in front of them. His dog, Sounder, is woimded. 
Although battered, ttie f anuly does not fall. 

The Slave Dancer 1974 P. Fox Negative 

Jesse BoUier, a Creole, recalls the summer of 1840 when he was press- 
ganged aboard a slave ship bound for Africa and played his flute while 
the slaves were exercised or "danced". The atrocious treatment of the 
slaves is chronicled from their capture throughout the journey aboard 
the slave ship. 

M.C Higgins, the Great 1975 V.Hamilton Positive 

Mayo Cornelius Higgins, a Black boy, meets two strangers. The first 
is James who explains to M.C. that the slag heap behind his house is 
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inching its way towards the house. The second is a Black girl named 
Lurhetta who talks of the big dty and life away from the mountain. M .C. 
learns to take pride in his family and discovers that he truly loves his 
home and must work to preserve it 

Rail ofThunder, Hear My Cry 1977 M.D.Taylor Positive 

This story is a realistic portrayal of a Black family during the 1930's. 
Racial tempers are flaring and Cassie and her family are caught up in it. 
There are detailed descriptions of the prejudices and injustices aimed at 
Blacks. The culprits of much of the racial violence are the White store 
owners from whom Blacks must buy supplies. The Blacks realize that 
fighting violence widi violence will not work. 

Maniac Magee 1991 J. Spinelli Balanced 

Jeffrey Magee arrived in Two Mills, a town racially divided into the 
East End and West End. Maniac doesn't understand why Blacks called 
diemsel ves Black and why he was called White. The colors of Blacks he 
found were "gingersnap, light fudge, dark fud^, acom, butter rum, 
cinnamon, and burnt orange." (p. 51) Maniac found at least seven 
different colors on his own skin; none of them were what he would call 
white. Maniac tried unsuccessfully to alter the townspeople's views. 

Minor Characters 

The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 1923 H. Lofting Balanced 

Bumpo, a Black man, joins Dr. Dolittle on his voyages as an educated 
man who needs a break from school because "Algebra hurt his head and 
shoes hurt his feet." (p. 150) Tommy liked his funny Black friend who 
had a grand way of speaking and enormous feet. When Bumpo found 
a stowaway, he wanted to strike him over the head and throw him 
overboard; then he wanted to salt and eat him. Bumpo was told "that 
those things were not done on White men's ships." (p. 166) 

Hitty; Her First Hundred Years 1930 R. Field Balanced 

Hi tty is a doll who tells the story of the first one hundred years of her 
life. During a part of her life, Hitty is found by a couple of "Negro" boys . 
The boy named Cooky takes Hitty to his sister, Caroline. She is described 
as looking like "Topsy in Uncle Tom's Cabin." (p. 174) Conversations in 
Black dialect are held about how Cooky got the doll. Hitty recalls that 
the family "sang strange, and often sad songs occasionally about Biblical 
characters." (p. 175) 

The Westing Game 1979 E.Raskin Balanced 

Sixteen people, who appear to have nothing in common, are brought 
together and told that they are heirs to the Sam Westing estate. They are 
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divided into pairs and each pair is given a set of clues. The pair who 
discovers the truth about Sam Westing's death will inherit the estate. 
Among the heirs is Judge J.J. Ford, a Black woman who is the daughter 
of a former Westing servant and whose education was paid for by Sam 
Westing. 

A Gathering of Days 1980 J. Bios Positive 

This is the journal of a young girl, Catherine Hall, which spanned the 
years 1830-1832. During these two years, she encoimters and helps a 
runaway slave and deals with the issue of slavery. Catherine's father 
favors resettlement in Africa for the freed slaves. Her imcle believes the 
free slaves should have a choice as he says, 'Tree man means free; as free 
as any man." (p. 45) 

Dicey'sSong 1983 C.Voigt Neutral 

This coming-of-age story centers around Dicey Tillerman and her 
family. Dice/s best friend is Wilhelmina, a Black girl in her class at 
school. Initially, Dicey is uncomfortable with the Black girl's attempts 
at friendship. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Major Characters 

Waterless Mountain 1932 L.A. Armer Meutral 

This is the story of a Navajo Indian family and the coming of age of 
Little Singer. Navajo customs, traditions, religious beliefs, and ceremo- 
nies (particularly the wedding traditions) are discussed. 

Rifles for Watie 1958 H. Keith Balanced 

Jefferson Davis Bussey joins the Union army during the Civil War. 
The major character, Watie, is a Cherokee, and the minor characters are 
Creeks, Seminoles, or mixed blood. Blacks, Pins (full blood Cherokees), 
and Choctaws. Full bloods are portrayed as lazy; "They lazy. All they 
wanta do is live like old time Indians. They raise little mess com so family 
have commeal ... to eat . . . They jest wanta hunt and eat," (p. 94). Mixed 
blood and intermarried whites run things in the natio n . . . "no t like brush 
Indians. They know how to live." 

Island of the Blue Dolphins 1961 S.O'Dell Neutral 

This is an adventure and coming of age novel about an Arawuk Indian 
girl who spends eighteen years alone on a rocky island off the coast of 
California in the early nineteenth century. Readers gain an understand- 
ing of the Indian culture through the descriptions and explanations of 
her survival tactics. 
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Julie of the Wolves 1973 J.C.George Neutral 

This is the story of a thirteen-year-old Eskimo girl's struggle to 
survive the nortihem slope of Alaska with help of a packof Arctic wolves. 
Julie, the major character, provides great insight into Eskimo life through 
her struggle to survive. 

Minor Characters 

The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 1923 H. Lofting Balanced 

Two groups of Indians, described as Red Indians, are encountered 
when Dr. Dolittle and his companions arrive on Spidermonkey Island to 
search for Long Anx)w, the Indian who can talk to animals like Dr. 
Dolittle. After the crew finds Long Arrow, they engage in a battle with 
the other tribe of Indians on the island. One of the groups of Indians is 
perceived as reasonable while the others are war mongering. 

Hitty; Her First Hundred Years 1930 R. Field Balanced 

Hitty encounters five or six squaws dressed in moccasins, beads, and 
blankets who were "very fat and kind, rather brown and had somewhat 
untidy hair." (p. 20) Later she finds herself on an island as a goddess of 
an Indian tribe. 

Caddie Woodkwn 1936 C.R. Brink Positive 

This is the story of events in Caddie Woodlawn's past Much of the 
story centers around Caddie's and her family's relationship with Indian 
Jolm and his tribe. At one point in the story, the townspeople are 
discussing recent Indian attacks in other parts of the country. They 
generalize about Indian John and his tribe and want to attack. Caddie 
does a great deal to diffuse a potentially disastrous situation with the 
friendly and peace-loving Indiar\s. 

The Matchlock Gun 1942 W.E. Edmonds Negative 

Edward Van Alstyne is a ten-year-old boy who is defending his family 
during the French and Indian War in upper New York. The Indians in 
this story are portrayed as savages. Twice, reference is made to the fact 
that they don't wear "breeches", (pp. 9, 22) Further references to Indians 
portray them as animals. 

Asian/Padfic Islanders 

Major Characters 

ShenoftheSea 1926 A.B. Chrisman Negative 

This collection of Chinese tales explains topics as how sea demons 
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were captured, how a king sought aii heu*, how a prince used his friends, 
how a boy's imitations affected him, how men are deceived by greed, 
how a woman saved her kingdom, and how some men became kings. 
Inventions such as printing, chop sticks, gun powder, tea, kites, and 
china are explained. Most of the stories portray ttie Chinese as greedy, 
violent, and deceitful. 

The Cat Who Went To Heavett 1931 E. Coatsworth Neutral 

This story is about a Japanese artist who is asked to paint a picture of 
Buddha. The book focuses on the religious significance of Buddha and 
the animals who believed in Buddha. The Japanese are portrayed as 
deeply religious people, evidenced by the considerable thought and time 
put in to the painting and the subsequent approval of the painting by 
those who commissioned it 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangize 1933 E. F. Lewis Neutral 

This story is about a Chinese boy. Young Fu. There are many 
descriptive passages about the ways and traditions of the Chinese, and 

their feelings toward "foreigners" All their men wear jackets and 

loose trousers and their women clothe their bodies in men's skirts. 
Everything they do is the opposite of accepted custom. . . But they are 
as all other barbarians: They have no polite rules of conduct, and we of 
the Middle Kingdom can feei pity." (p. 32) 

Coil It Courage 1941 A. Sperry Positive 

Maf atu, a young Polynesian boy, has been afraid of the sea since it took 
the life of his mother when he was a baby. He is labeled a coward by his 
people, so he leaves the island in a canoe to prove his courage. He finds 
his courage through several adventures and returns home fearless. 
Mafatu's people, the early Polynesians, are portrayed as courageous and 
humble. 

Minor Characters 

Hitty; Her First Hundred Years 1930 R. Field Balanced 

During Hitty's travels, she finds herself in Bombay, India. There she 
sees beggars and throngs of robed and turbaned men. She also sees 
"half-naked men with their legs or arms tied up in knots or with their 
bodies twisted in a maimer both grotesque and horrible." (p. 83) She 
finds herself in the company of a Hindu snake charmer before she is 
bought and taken back to America. 

The Westing Game 1979 E Raskin Neutral 

Among the heirs to the Sam Westing estate are the Hoos, an oriental 
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couple who own an oriental restaurant and who sued Sam Westing for 
stealing an invention. 

Hispanic 

Major Characters 

Secret of the Andes 1953 A.N. Qark Positive 

Cusi, an Inca boy, searches for his family, only to find the truth in an 
andentlncan saying, ' Grieve not if your searching circles/' (p. 113) He 
realizes he has a family with the old man who raised him and his llamas. 
Cusi learns it is his destiny to protect and raise the llamas for his people. 
The Inca Indians are portrayed as humble, hill of grace, protective, 
compassionate, and generous. 

. . . And Now Miguel 1954 I. Krumgold Positive 

The main character, Miguel Chavez, is a twelve-year-old boy who is 
anxious to prove himself a man by accompanying the other men to the 
mountains with the herd of sheep for the winter grazing. This story 
concerns a family with Spanish ancestry living in New Mexico. The 
family is portrayed as poor, but hardworking and family oriented. 

Shadow of a Bull 1965 M. Wojdechowska Neutral 

Manolo Olivar is a young lad who has a destiny. His father was the 
greatest bullfighter in Spain,, and Manolo must fight the bull when he is 
thirteen. No one knows Manolo is a coward, and everyone in the town 
expects him to grow up to be a bullfighter like his father. 

Minor Characters 

Smoky, the Cowhorse 1927 W. James Negative 

Smoky, the Cowhorse's owner and friend was Clint. One day Smoky 
wasstolenbya'lialf-breed". (p. 207) Thethief was described "being a 
half-breed of Mexican and other blood thaf s darker." (p. 207) This man 
was a thief who "cussed" (p. 209) a great deal. He stole stock, changed 
the brand, made them travel long miles and beat the animals which left 
physical and emotional scars on the animals. 

White 

Major Characters 

The Trumpeter of Krakow 1929 E.P. Kelly Polish Positive 

Tarters Negative 

This is the story of a Polish man and his family's life in Krakow after 

t 
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the invasion by the Tarters. TheTartersare "short dark men with shaggy 
beards and long hair twisted into littie h aids . . . they had hearts of stone 
and who knew not mercy, pity, tenderness, or God/' (p. 3) They are 
referred to as a savage b^d of warriors with hearts of stone who came 
through like a horde of wild beasts (iriving people from their homes, 
Andrew and his family are depicted as hard working and family 
oriented. 

Dobry 1935 M.Shannon Neutral 

Dobry a Bulgarian boy, wants to be an artist. His mother does not 
want him to be an artist, but finally realizes his talent and sends him to 
school. This story discusses some of the culture and traditions of the 
Bulgarians. 

The White Stag 1938 K. Seredy Negative 

This story of the Hungarian race is for 'Those who want to hear the 
voice of pagan gods in wind and thunder, who want to see fairies dance 
in the moonlight, who can believe that faith can move mountains . . ." 
vp. 8) Nimrod's sons lead their people close to the promised land, but 
do not find it; however, Attila, does. Although on a valiant quest, Atilla 
battles all the great armies of Europe. Atilla is a war mongering, violent 
man who kills people who get in his way. 

The Matchlock Gun 1942 W.D. Edmonds Positive 

The Van Alstyne's are a Dutch family who immigrated to New York. 
The author states that, 'It was not unusual to find Spanish guns in 
Holland, for the Spaniards had once invaded that coimtiy and believed 
they had conquered it. That is something no one should believe, for the 
Dutch are never good at staying beaten." (p. X) 

King of the Wind: The Story 

of the Godolphin Arabian 1949 M. Henry Moroccans Balanced 

French Balanced 

Agba, a mute Moroccan houseboy, follows an Arabian pony through 
several owners until the talent of the horse is known when he wins a race. 
After the race, Agba doesn't mind that he is mute because "words would 
have spoiled everything." (p. 169) Agba, is faithful, loyal, unselfish and 
fearless. SignorAchmet, also a Moroccan, is gruff and mean. T^ o minor 
characters are French. One is vain, always trying to impress the king. 
The other is wise, humble and kind. 

The Wheel on the School 1955 M. Dejong Positive 

Six Dutch children wonder why storks no longer nest in their village. 
Their determination brings the storks back to the village, and in the 
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process brings together the village people, including the elderly and a 
handicapped man who had been labeled as mean. 

Number the Stars 1990 L. Lowry Neutral 

This sensitive portrait of the plight of the Jewish people during the 
holocaust recounts the friendship of Annemarie and Ellen. The Nazi's 
are occupying IDerunark and the Jews of Denmark are being sent to 
"relocation" camps. Ellen and her family must escape or face "reloca- 
tion". With Annemarie's help, the Rosens escape to freedom. The author 
realistically portrays how the Danish people helped the Danish Jews 
escape to Sweden. 

Minor Characters 

Roller Skates 1937 R. Sawyer Neutral 

Lucinda's parents leave her at home when they travel to Italy. While 
her parents are gone, she befriends a young Italian boy named Tony 
whom she believes can teach her about Italy. 

Mention of Ethnic Chai'acters 

Several other Newbery award-winning bocks mentioned ethnic 
characters; however, they played neither major nor minor roles in the 
stories. These books (with the ethnic group mentioned in parenthesis) 
include: Invincible Louisa (Blacks), Tltimble Summer (Indians), Daniel 
Boone (Indians), Johnny Tremain (Indians), The Twenty-One Balloons 
(Indians, Blacks and Chinese), The Door in the Wall (Scottish), Ginger Pye 
(Indians), and Lincoln: A Photobiography (Blacks in the context of 
slavery). 

Books Unable to be Classified 

There were two books that were not classified. The first is /, Juan de 
Pareja, the 1966 winner, by E.B. de Trevino. This historical novel is an 
autobiography of Juan, the son of a black African woman and a white 
Spaniard. Juan is delivered to his new master, Velazquez. Juan says, 
"Spaniards are said to excitable, impetuous people, but that is a lie. 
Masterwas a coolly dispassionate as a portrait of himself with a face that 
did not change expression." (p. 58) Juan is pleased that his master "did 
not dress me up like a pet monkey in bright silks and turbans . . ." (p. 40) 
Velazquez and Juan began in youth as master and slave, continued as 
companions in maturity and ended as equals and as friends. Because of 
Juan's parentage, the book could be placed in either the Black category or 
Hispanic category. 
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The Other book that could not be categorized is Ortion John, the 1960 
winner, by J. Krumgold. This is a story of the friendship between a 
twelve-year-old and an immigrant odd-job man. The boy is struggling 
witii his goals in conflict with his father's dreams for what the father is 
not and what he wanted to be. Onion John's country is never identified. 

While it is clear that some of the Newbery award-winning books do 
not portray various ethnic groups in a positive light, this does not mean 
that they can not be used. If the books to be used portray the characters 
negatively, then the book should be put into its historical context. 
Additional books could be used which portray the same ethnic group in 
a more positive light 

Ouldren should be presented with a variety of perspectives-both 
positive and negative-in an effort to teach critical reading and thinking. 
Sutherland and Arbuthnot (1977) suggest that children see their ovm 
images in books and if these are distorted or if there is stigma by 
omission, such self-images are damaged; books about children of differ- 
ing ethnic groups should show tiie diversity within the group rather than 
a stereotype. In order to accomplish the goals set by Sutherland and 
Arbuthnot (1977) children should be exposed to a variety of books about 
different ethnic groups to encoiuage an imderstanding of people of 
different cultures, to assist them in their ability to deal v^th people of 
different cultures, and to promote lifelong reading through meaningful 
reading experiences. 
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Newbery Award Winning Books 

1922 The Story of Mankind by Hendrik Willem van Lcx)n, Uveright. 

♦1923 The Voyages of Dr, DolUtle by Hugh Lofting, Lippincott. 

1924 The Dark Frigate by Charles Hawes, Atlantic/Little. 

*1925 Tales from Silver Lands by Charles Finger, Doubleday. 

*1926 Shen of the Sea by Artiiur Bowie Chrisman, Dutton. 

*1927 Smoky, The Cowhorse by Will James, Scribner's. 

*1928 Gay-Neck; The SUry of a Pigeon by Dhan Gopal Ml ';erji, EHitton. 

*1929 The Trumpeter of Krakow by Eric P. Kelly, Macmillan. 

♦1930 Hitty; Her First Hundred Years by Rachel Field, Macmillan. 

♦1931 The Cat Who Went toHeaven by Elizabeth Coatsworth, Macmillan. 

♦1932 Waterless Mountain by Laura Adains Armer, Longmans. 

♦1933 Young Fu by Elizabeth Foreman, Lewis, Winston. 

♦1934 Irmxncible Louisa by Cornelia Meigs, Little. 

♦1 935 Dobry by Monica Shannon, Viking. 

♦1936 Caddie Woodlaum by Carol Ryrie Brink, Macmillan. 

♦1937 Roller Skates by Ruth Sawyer, Viking. 

♦1938 The White Stag by Kate Seredy, Viking. 

♦1939 Thimble Summer by Elizabeth Enright, Rinehart. 

♦1940 Daniel Boone by James Daugherty, Viking. 

♦1941 Call It Courage by Armstrong Sperry, Macmillan. 

♦1942 The Matchlock Gun by Walter D. Edmonds, Dodd. 

♦1943 Adam of the Road by Elizabeth Janet Gray, Viking. 

♦1 944 Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes, Houghton. 

♦1945 Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson, Viking. 

1946 Strawberry Girl by Lois Lenski, Lippincott. 
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1947 Miss Hickory by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Viking. 

♦1948 The Twenty-One Balloons by William Pene Du Bois, Viking. 

*1949 King of the Wind: The Story of the Godolphin Arabian by Marguerite 
Henry, Rand 

*1950 The Door in the Wall by Marguerite de Angeli, Doubleday . 

*1951 Amos Fortune: Free Man by Elizabeth Yates, Aladdin. 

*1952 Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

*1953 Secret of the Andes by Ann Nolan Qark, Viking. 

♦1954 ...And Now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, Crowell. 

♦1955 The Wheel on the School by Meindert Dejong, Harper. 

1956 Carry on, Mr Bowditch by Jean Lee Latham, Houghton. 

1957 Miracles on Maple Hill by Virginia Sorenson, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich. 

♦1958 Rifles for Watie by Harold Keith, Crowell. 

1959 The WitchofBlackbird Pond by ElizabethGeorge Speare, Houghton. 

♦1960 Onion John by Joseph Krumgold, Crowell. 

♦1961 Island of the Blue Dolphins by Scott ODeW, Houghton. 

1962 The Bnmze Bow by Elizabeth George Speare, Houghton. 

1963 A Wrinkle in Time by Madeleine L'Engle, Farrar. 

1964 It's Like This, Cat by Emily Cheney Neville, Harper. 
♦1965 Shadow of a Bull by Maia Wojdechowska, Atheneum. 
*1966 /, Jimn de Pareja by Borten de Trevino, Farrar. 

1967 Up a Road Slowly by Irene Hunt, Follet. 

1968 From the Mixed-up Files of Mrs, Basil E. Frankweiler by E. L. 
Konigsburg, Atheneum. 

1969 The Hi^ King by Lloyd Alexander, Holt. 
♦1970 Sounder by William H. Armstrong, Harper. 

1971 Summer of the Sxvans by Betsy Byars, Viking. 

1972 Mrs. Frisby and the Rats of NIMH by Robert C. O'Brien, 
Atheneum. 

♦1973 Julie of the Wolves by Jean Craighead George, Harper. 
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*1974 The Slave Dancer by Paul Fox, Bradbury. 

♦1975 M. C. Higgins, the Great by Virginia Hamilton, Macmillan. 

1976 The Grey King by Susan Cooper, Atheneum. 

♦1977 Rdl of Thunder, Hear My Cry by Mildred D. Taylor, Dial. 

1978 Bridge to Terabithia by Katherine Paterson, Crowell. 

♦1979 The Westing Game by Ellen Raskin, Ehitton. 

♦1980 A GaiheringofDays: A New England Girls Joumcd 1830-32 by Joan 
Bloo, Scribners. 

1981 Jacob Have I Loved by Katherine Paterson, Crowell. 

1982 A Visit to William Blake's Inn: Poem for Innocent and Experienced 
Travelers by Nancy Willard, Harcx)iui Brace Jovanovich. 

♦1983 Dicey's Song by Cynthia Voigt, Atheneum. 

1984 Dear Mr. Henshaw by Beverly Clearly, Morrow. 

1985 The Hero and the Croum by Robin McKinley, Greenwillow. 

1986 Sarah, Plain and Tall by Patricia MacLachlan, Harper. 

1987 The Whipping Boy by Sid Heischman, Greenwillow. 
♦1988 LincolTV A Photobiography by Russell Freednrian, Qarion. 
1989 Joyful Noise: Poems for Tvx) Voices by Paul Heischnnan, Harper. 
♦1990 Number the Stars by Lois Lowry, Houghton Mifflin. 

♦1991 Maniac Magee by Jerry Spinelli, Little-Brown. 
♦Indicates some reference to ethnicity. 

Newbery Award Winning Books 
With Reference to Ethnic Groups 

1923 The Voyages of Dr, Dolittle by Hugh Lofting, Lippincott. 

1925 Tales from Silver Lands by Charles Finger, Doubleday. 

1926 Shen of the Sea by Arthur Bowie Chrisman, EHitton. 

1927 Sinoky, The Cowhorse by Will James, Scribner's 

1928 Gay-Neck; The Story of a Pigeon by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Dutton. 

1929 The Trumpeter of Krakow by Eric P. Kelly, Macmillan. 

1930 Hitty; Her First Hundred Years by Rachel Field, Macmillan. 
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1931 TheCatVihoWenttoHem;mhyE]izahe\hC^ 

1932 V/aterless Mouniain by Laura Adams Armer, Longmans. 

1933 Young Fm by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, Winston. 

1 934 Invincible Louisa by G)melia Meigs, Little. 

1935 Dobry by Monica Shannon, Viking. 

1936 Caddie Woodlaxmi by Carol Ryrie Brink, MacmiUan. 

1937 Roller Skates by Ruth Sawyer, Viking. 

1938 The VJhUe Stag by Kate Seredy, Viking. 

1939 Thimble Summer by Elizabeth Enright, Rinehart. 

1940 Daniel Boone by James Daugherty, Viking. 

1941 Call It Courage by Armstrong Sperry, Macmillan. 

1942 The Matchlock Gun by Walter D. Edmonds, Dodd. 
1944 Johnny Trmain by Esther Forbes, Houghton. 

1948 The TwentyOne Balloons by William Pene Du Bois, Viking. 

1949 Kingofthe V/ind: The Story of the GodolphinArabianhy Marguerite 
Henry, Rand. 

1950 The Door in the Wall by Marguerite de Angeli, Doubleday. 

1951 Amos Fortune: Free Man by Elizabeth Yates, Aladdin. 

1952 Ginger Pye by Eleanor Estes, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

1953 Secret of the Andes by Ann Nolan Clark, Viking. 

1954 . . , And Now Miguel by Joseph Krumgold, Crowell. 

1955 The Wheel on the School by Meindert Dejong, Harper. 
1958 Rifles for Watie by Harold Keith, CroweU. 

1960 Onion John by Joseph Krumgold, Crowell. 

1961 Island of the Blue Dolphins by Scott CKDell, Houghton. 

1965 Shadow of a Bull by Maia Wojdechowska, Atheneum. 

1966 f, Juan de Pareja by Borten de Trevino, Farrar. 
1970 Sounder by William H. Armstrong, Harper. 

1973 Julie of the Wdves by Jean Craighead George, Harper. 

1974 The Slave Dancer by Paula Fox, Bradbury. 
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1975 M.C Higgirts, the Great by Virginia Hamilton, Macmillan. 

1977 Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cry by Mildred D. Taylor, Dial. 

1979 The Westing Game by Ellen Raskin, Dutton. 

1980 A GatheringofDays: A New England GtrVs Journal 1830-32 by Joan 
Bios, Scribners. 

1983 Dicey's Song by Cynthia Voigt, Atheneum. 

1988 Lincoln: A Photobiography by Russell Freeman, Clarion. 

1990 Number the Stars by Lois Lowry, Houghton Mifflin. 

1991 Maniac Magee by Jerry Spinelli, Little-Brown. 
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Kindergartners' Use of Theme-Based 
Integrated Texts 

Marina C. Alvarez, Judy Vaughn 



How well children are able to reveal their understanding and work- 
ingsof the world reflects their organizationofworldknowledge based on 
their prior knowledge and experience (Alvarez, 1990; Donaldson, 1978; 
Gamham, 1987; Holt, 1989). Being able to relate formal in-school to ou t- 
of-school experiences is an important consideration when engaging 
children in reading/writing and learning activities (Donliam, 1949; 
Erickson, 1984; Eylon & Lynn, 1988), Nevertheless, there is evidence to 
suggest that young children are given more chances to explore, converse, 
share ideas, and ask questions at home than when they are in formal 
school setting (e,g., Goodman & Haussler, 1986; Hall, 1987; Juliebo, 1985; 
Tizard & Hughes, 1984). 

In our roles as educators we may sometimes forget to include the 
experiences of our students when plai\ning lessons. We may try to give 
students information without taking their world knowledge and experi- 
ence into consideration. This notion of telling either by the teacher or the 
text is what Charles Graff (1940) warns us against in his essay "Because 
wisdom can't be told,'' His caution does not preclude learning in this 
way, for it is possible that students can be given information which, in 
turn, they can give back to us. However, this information is more often 
learned through rote memorization and is notspontaneously retrieved in 
settings otherlhantheoneinwhichitwasintroduced(Bransford, Franks, 
Vye, & Sherwood, 1989; Whitehead, 1929). Whitehead (1929) has termed 
this type of compartmentalized knowledge as being "inert," 

The focus of this article is to exanune ways in which kindergarten 
children can learn reading as concept development through the use of 
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them-based integrated texts in an environment that is mutually adapt- 
able rather than teacher dominated. First, a comparison is made between 
compartmentalized knowledge that tends to remain inert and incorpo- 
rated knowledge that becomes assimilated into existing world knowl- 
edge. Next, examples are presented to reveal how kindergarten teachers 
can teach reading as concept development Finally, suggestions are 
made for teachingreading as concept development. Finally, suggestions 
are made for teaching reading as concept development that can aid 
emergent and beginning readers to better comprehend the reading/ 
writing process. 

Compartmeiitalized versus Incorporated Knowledge 

Learning contexts become meaningful when new information is linked 
to existing co ncepts ai\d becomes incorporated (integrated and related to 
other knowledge sources in memory) rather than compartmentalized 
(isolated due to rote memorization). This notion is consistent with 
Ausubel's (1968) theory of learning, Gowin's (1981) theory of educating, 
and Gragg's (1940) warning that "v«sdom can't be told." Incorporation 
of ideas is achieved by assembling different knowledge sources in 
memory (see Spiro, Vispoel, Schmitz, Samarapungavan, & Boerger, 
1987), The role of knowledge activation and how one modifies or 
constructs schema with new information is an important consideration 
for knowledge assembly and incorporation to occur (Alvarez, in press; 
Alvarez, Binkley, Bivens, Highers, Poole, & Walker, 1991; Alvarez & 
Risko, 1989). Conversely, knowledge assembly and incorporation is 
prevented when students are directed to concentrate on those facts and 
themes in a compartmentalized fashion. 

To illustrate, most instruction with basal readers and trade books 
emphasize analysis : Focusing on d\e structural elements of each book 
(e.g., theme, plot, setting, characters). Seldom are these books, and the 
questions asked of them, related to each other to foster concept develop- 
ment through synthesis . When synthesis (i.e., joining, selecting, discard- 
ing, implying, and entailing) does ocau", it is usually done by the teacher 
for the children (Henry, 1974). If we expect imaginative thinkers, 
children need to create their own learning contexts, Thisprocess involves 
shared meaning between students and their teacher that allows for 
student dedsion-making. 

Conventional Model versus 
Theme-Based Integrated Model 

In a conventional classroom the curriculum is usually fixed with the 
teacher dominating the forces that compose the classroom. Stories are 
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read, assigiunents made, and activities completed with little consider- 
ation of students' world experience. Often tiiese experiences are shunned 
in favor of a literacy curriculum that consists of a structured schedule of 
books to be read,aiidasetof questions to be answered. In these instances, 
efforts are concentrated on analysis (separating) of a poem or story, but 
not on the aspects of synthesis . In contrast, a classroom that is constantly 
providing literacy contexts that focus on the logical processes (e.g., 
joining, selecting, discarding, implying, and entailing) of ideas gives 
students a learning context that they have helped to create and are aware 
of for themselves (Henry, 1974). This kind of classroom represents a 
theme-based environment in which reading demands thinking through 
the combining of analysis and synthesis to form conceptual develop- 
ment. In order for beginning readers to appreciate literature and subse- 
quently develop into lifelong readers, teachers need to respect their 
students current level of intelligence by allowing them to relate their 
daily experiences to those encountered in the classroom. 

Teaching Reading as Concept Development 

Being able to reason promotes reading and writing for meaningful 
learning, which in tum encourages thinking (Lipman, 1988; Lipman, 
Sharp & Oscanyan, 1977). Philosophizing is an attempt to resolve 
uncertainty thiough reasoning. It fosters inquisitiveness and vivid 
invagination necessary for forming conceptual connections amongevents . 
Encouraging students to use their imagination when learning is a pro- 
vocative tool for enhancing conceptual knowledge (Egan, 1986; Matthews, 
1980, 1984). Mental models are inifluenced by reasoning and philosophiz- 
ing. A person's mental model is a representation of a particular belief 
based on existingknowledge of a physical systemor a semantic represen- 
tation depicted ina text Holt (1989) states thatourmental models change 
when we explore the world around us and create knowledge out of our 
own questions, thoughts, and experiences. In essence, a mental model 
represents our structure of reality (Alvarez, 1990). 

Mental models are constructivist in natuie. The result of comprehen- 
sion is a description of what the text describes (objects, events, processes) 
not a description of the text itself (Glenberg, Meyer, & Lindem, 1987). 
Mental models represent what the text is about, not the text itself. In this 
vein, both folk tales and fables, which fall under the rubric of folk 
narratives, encourage readers or listeners to infer a generality or interpret 
a symbol by using one's imagination and intellect— philosophy and 
reason. The focus of this inquiry was to organize and communicate 
meaning in ways that allowed students to reflect on their mental models 
of formal in-school and out-of-school experiences that could be related to 
the stories and extend to other settings. 
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We were interested in exploring a theme-based model with kindergar- 
ten students to determine if these children could synthesize theme-based 
integrated texts. Our question was, "Can kindei^gartners synthesize 
theme-based integrated texts?" The focus of our question involved not 
just separating the structural elements that comprise a story, but using 
this analysis to join with another work external to the ideas contained 
wifliin one story. Our intent was to discem if these twenty-four kinder- 
gartners in the second author's class could incorporate new information. 

In order to test the question of synthesis, two folk tales were selected: 
Vie Three Little Pigs (Banta & Dempster, 1953), and The Three Bears 
(Galdone, 1972). Since children's imagination is an important part of 
conceptdevelopment(e.g., Egan, 1986;Lipman, 1988;Lipinanet al., 1977; 
Matthews, 1980, 1984), we sdected folk tales to stimulate this process. 
Although folk tales were notcreated specifically for children, they appeal 
to a child's senst of imagination, feelings, and intellect (Moffett & 
Wagner, 1983). Folk tales have been passed down through time in 
various versions; and, are characterized by having exotic plots that tell a 
story using nnany details and repetitive phrases. Each folk tale has the 
basic components of a short story: An introduction, a body, and a 
conclusion. Hie vocabulary is usually vivid, direct, and uncomplicated 
when describing portrayals of the events. 

Plot Line 

Folk tales, like o ther types of stories, begin by settingup binary conflict 
or a problem to be resolved in the end. This plot line carries the story 
forward by using binary opposition and themes to help the reader or 
listener make sense of new information (Egan, 1986). For example, the 
folk tale. The Three Little Pigs, centers around the thenves of responsibility , 
deception, and intelligence. Thecharactersareestablished in the title that 
a ns wers the question Who? When is the initiatingevent (pigs leave home 
to make their way in the world. The brothers are hannonious as they 
depart from home. Their level of responsibility is ascertained by the type 
of house each builds. Two of the pigs show a low level of responsibility 
and are frivoious in building houses of straw and sticks. The third 
exhibits a high level of responsibUity and mtelUgencebybuildir:<^a house 
of bricks to protect against the elements and intruders. The action 
sequence that follows corresponds to a significant aspect of the moral of 
the tale: A crinve and a consequence that is incurred by the intruder the 
wolf. 

The first part of the story centers on the degree of responsibility of each 
pig. The second part is oneof suspense in that the first and second pig flee 
to the third'shomebuiltof bricks. Thereaderisawareof theapproaching 
threat to the first, second, and then the third pig. 
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As the story continues, thereader forms an alliance with the tiiree pigs 
(the frivolous nature of the firstand second pig is set aside momentarily). 
The reader's attention is now focused on the fate of the pigs huddled in 
the house made of bricks. The suspenseful climax comes when the wolf 
gets his just deserts and flees never to return. The reader is left to 
speculate whether or not the first two pigs have learned from their 
experiences. 

Students were read ihestoryofTheThree Little Pigs and then presented 
with a story map we devised that included the initiating event, problem, 
four attempts and their respective outcomes, and a final resolution (see 
Vacca, Vacca, ScGove, 1991). Thestudents wereasked the moral or lesson 
of the story, what they learned from the story, their opinions of the 
characters, and their feelings about the story. The same procedure was 
used with The Three Bears whose theme was curiosity. As with the Three 
Little Pigs a story map depicting The Three Bears was developed that 
included the initiating event, problem, and coinddently contained four 
attempts, outcomes, and a final resolution. The same questions were 
asked of this folk tale. Several commonalities were revealed in the two 
folk tales. In both there was intrusion (one by an animal the other by a 
human), violation of home, and family relatedness (brothers, mother, 
father, and baby). There were also binary opposition such as animal- 
human; good behavior-bad behavior; happy ending-sad ending. 

These two story maps and binary opposition aided in demonstrating 
to these children reading as concept development First, the analysis 
(separating) of each folk tale portrayed the events and the characters who 
were the protagonists (pigs and bears) and the antagonists (wolf and 
Goldilocks). Themes evolved from each folk tale. Responsibility, sus- 
pense, intrusion, and adventure were shared by both stories, while 
deceptionemerged in TheThree Little Pigs, and curiosity in T/ze T/ire^Bcars. 
Students were then asked to generate a folk taleof their own to determine 
the degree of synthesis. Egan (1986) suggests that stories engage children 
because the events and details keep the story flowing. Those facts and 
events that are not engaging to the reader or listener are omitted even 
though they are connected and interesting by then\selves. For these 
students the engaging facts and ideas of the two folk tales served to 
generate the following story: 

Goldilocks Two 

Once there was a little girl named Goldilocks. She went to a big 
wolfs cave. The wolf scared her out of the cave. Then the wolf 
started chasing her. She hid behind a big rock and scared the wolf 
away. Then she ran through the fields and tried to get home. She 
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passed by the wolfs cave and the wolf was hiding in a secret place. 
The wolf jumped out and scared her. After that they started to be 
friends. They lived happily ever after. 

In Goldilocks Txvo, a sequel to the Three Bears, the initiating event is 
precipitated by Goldilocks visiting a big wolfs cave. However, unlike 
her first adventure, she is firightened away by the wolf instead of the 
bears. The wolf pursues her; she hides, then scares the wolf away. She 
tries to gethome,butindoingsosheencounters the wolf again. This time 
the wolf is hiding in a secret place in a cave. The wolf scares her. The 
reader receives the impression that this give and take between the 
antagonists Goldilocks {Three Bears) and the wolf (Three Little Pigs) is a 
playful exchange rather than a violent one, and is resolved by their 
becoming friends and living happily ever after. When tfie students were 
asked howthewolfandGoldilocksbecamefriends^theyresponded: "In 
this story, the wolf had not eaten in a few weeks. He wanted to eat 
anything he could find. He was so himgiy, but the wolf felt sorry for her 
[Goldilocks] and didn't want to eat her because she couldn't find her way 
home and thaf s why they became friends." At the suggestion of the 
students, this story was illustrated by three members of the class selected 
by the students and put into book form. 

These kindergarten children synthesized the two folk tales in an 
imaginative fashion by highlighting the antagonists (Goldilocks and the 
wolf) as companions. They selected essential elements of each folk tale 
through their analysis and synthesized them into a creative story: 
"Goldilocks Two." First, they joined the antagonists from each story. 
Then they selected the events and characters tfiat they wanted in their 
sto ry while discarding other events that tookplace ineach respective folk 
tale. The implication of this story is that the wolf and Goldilocks 
eventually become friends, and Goldilocks finds her way home (evi- 
denced by house drawn in the distance by the illustmtor of "Goldilocks 
Two"). Tltese studentsdealt with the notionof entailing by extending the 
themes of each folk tale to oneof friendship. They stated that the wolf and 
Goldilocks were "mean". This was accomplished while including an 
aspect of "curiosity" and "deception" evident in the original versions. 

In so doing, the children demonstrated that they were able to crea^^ 
their own learning contexts. Students took charge of the learning 
environment and made the lesson meaningful for them. They demon- 
strated that they were able to self-direct and take control of their own 
1 earning by suggesting that they write a book that was illustrated and that 
the illustrators be selected by them rather than taking the teacher's idea 
of making a story chart. When the teacher first wrote the title as 
"Goldilocks H" they suggested that the word 'Two" by substituted for 
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the Roman Numeral. In this case, meaning was negotiated by students 
and the teacher resulting in a purposeful exchange of ideas in a shared, 
supportive, and nonthreatening environment. 

Story Enhancement 

After a subsequent reading and analysis of The Gingerbread Man 
(Schmidt, 1985), the students spontai^eously asked to write an accompa- 
nying story. The students developed a story they entitled "The Candy 
Cane Man." 

The Cand)^ Cane Man 

"An old man and an old lady bought one m . Jium candy cane. They 
put him in a little jar. He was tall and thejar was short. The man and lady 
put the jar on the counter. Then the candy cane jumped out of the jar and 
ran away from the old man and tiie old lady. He ran on a trail tintii he 
came to an elf. Theelfsaid/'StopIwanttoeatyou." The candy cane man 
said, "Y 0X1 can't eat me, I'm the candy cane man." He ran to a Chnstmas 
Shop. And inside was a gingerbread house. And he ran in the ginger- 
bread house. But it was really Santa's Workshop. So Santa put him in his 
sleigh and took him to Audra's house and put him in her stocking. Then 
Audra ate him on Christmas morning!'' 

The End 

The events of their story parallel those of The Gingerbread Man, how- 
ever, they personalized the story by inclu dinga member of their dass into 
the story. They revealed their understanding of the story and critical 
analysis of the Gingerbread Man, by refining the events, incorporating the 
tin>e of the season, and synthesizing this new information into an 
imaginative theme-related story. Within this enhancement process the 
children were able to apply what they were learning to a related but 
different setting. Tliisnew knowledge became meaningful to them when 
they related the key events to their personal experience and world 
knowledge. In other words, learning took place under their deliberate 
control with guidance by the teacher. Synthesis was achieved by the 
students themselves not for them by the teacher. 

Disciission 

Students can be taught toread forconceptdevelopment where synthe- 
sis is achieved by discovering relations among facts and ideas, and then 
creating a structure that incorporates th.5e facts and ideas into extended 
relations. During this process botli the cognitive and affective domains 
work together to develop and create new learning contexts. Critical 
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thinking and philosophizing lead to schema construction, which is 
accomplished through strategies that learners can use for achieving 
understanding witit new infonnation. This new knowledge is tested by 
the learner by contrasting new ideas and tiirough reflective thinking that 
raises issues that eitfier offer alternative interpretations, multiple possi- 
bilities, or confirm an existing belief. 

These students actively partidf>ated in the reading of the folk tales by 
sharing their thoughts and feelings with the teacher and among them- 
selves. With teacher guidance, they were able to recognize the key ideas 
and facts that surrounded the major eventsofeachfolk tale and used their 
imagination to create comparable folk tales of their own. Their writing 
of Goldilocks Txpo demonstrates how the combination of analysis and 
synthesis with two theme-based integrated texts lead to concept develop- 
ment How this process raises the level of consciousness within learners 
is shown in tl ieir portrayal of The Candy Cane Man, which enhanced the 
story of The Gingerbread Man. This parallel story brings reading for 
concept developnrkent into focus by revealing how beginning readers can 
take essential ftc^mes of one story and reposition them into personal 
meaning by using their present world knowledge and experience. 

A prevalent problem that inhibits beginning readers is their inability 
to think about what they are reading. This occurs, in part, because 
teachers present ready-made synthesis in the teaching of reading. The 
teacher synthesizes for the student and denies the student the opportu- 
nity to examine what evolves beyond analysis, which the student must 
do to read creatively (Henry, 1974). When the learner relates the main 
po ints of a text to other main points in another text in order to find a place 
for tliem in an expanding mental model, it becomes a strategy in synthe- 
sis. Once students are versed in reading as concept development, they 
wiU be challenged by literary works that will sustain them as lifelong 
readers. 
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Evaluation of Statewide Workplace 
Literacy Computer- Assisted 
Instruction for Commercial Drivers 

Emory Brown, Eunice Askov 



RO.A.D. To Success 

Commercial drivers in the United States are required to pass a federal 
Commercial Driver's Licensing (CDL) knowledge test by April 1, 1992. 
Hie Commercial Driver's manual, on which the test is based, is written 
at a 6th- to- 8th grade reading level, This report is an evaluation of the 
statewide delivery of a field tested educational program to improve 
reading skills of commercial drivers using the content of the CDL study 
manual (Sticht, 1987). 



RO.A.D. to Success 1 

R.O.A.D. (Real Opportunities for Advancement and Development) to 
success is a basic skills course of interactive computer courseware and 
print-based materials which was developed and field tested with drivers 
in the Pennsylvania Department of Transportation during 1989-90, with 
funding from the National Workplace Literacy Grants program of the 
U.S. Department of Education (Brown, 1990). The program was devel- 
oped through a partnership of Pennsylvania Department of Education; 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees; and 
The Pennsylvarua State University's Institute for the Study of Adult 
Literacy. The Pennsylvania Department of Transportation was the 
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recipient of services. Q)nrseware and print materials were developed at 
the Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy and tested with 68 drivers 
diagnosed as having deficiency in literacy skills needed to pass the CDL 
exam. The computer coiuseware and print materials developed in that 
project CO vered general knowledge, air brakes, and combination vehicles 
from the Commercial Driver's License manual. 

Tests were administered to the drivers before and after the program to 
measiu-e increases in reading skills and knowledge about the content of 
the manual. Drivers increased their scores on all tests significantly and 
improved in job performance. Fifty-nine percent of the R.O. A.D. driver 
students passed the Commercial Driver's License (CDL) exam at the end 
of the program. Since the end of the program, all of the other drivers in 
the R.O. A.D. program have passed the CDL except five who have either 
retired or are no longer employed by PennDOT. A follow-up survey one 
year later of the 68 drivers who participated in the program (only nine 
respondents) found two-thirds reading more, usually newspapers and 
work related materials. Three out of the nine are working toward the 
GED, The best part of the program was the computers and the teachers 
according to the drivers. All reported they were glad they took the 
training. 

R.O.A.D. to Success 2 

TheR.O^A.D. partnership was a wanled a second National Workplace 
Literacy Grant to further develop and disseminate the R.O.A.D. to 
Success program for an 18 month period from April 1, 1 990 to September 
30, 1991, subsequently extended to November 30, 1991. The general 
objectives of the second R,O.A.D. to Success project were: (a) to offer the 
R.O.A.D. curriculum on a statewide basis to PennDOT and other state 
agencies and municipalities; (b) to develop and revise/update existing 
materials and complete the curriculimi in order to teach basic skills 
required for workers to comprehend the manual and pass the licensing 
exam; and (c) to offer technical assistance to other states and organiza- 
tions. 

More specific objectives were: (a) to develop an innovative statewide 
delivery system; (b) to complete development of the curriculum materi- 
al s to correspond with portions of the CDL manual and to revise /update 
the existing materials; (c) to prepare a student workbook and tutor's 
manual for lower-level readers; (d) to offer limited technical assistance to 
other states, municipalities, and private companies in meeting the man- 
dateof the CDL licensingexamby offer awareness workshops;and (e) to 
disseminate the findings and information on obtaining the R.O.A.D. 
curriculum materials. 
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ItO-A,D, to Success 2 Objectives 

A national workshop was held in September 1990 to increase under- 
standing of the CDL nnaniial and legislation and to become familiar with 
R.O. A.D. to Success curriculum materials in providing instruction. Sixty- 
seven attended the two day workshop from Pennsylvania and other 
states. Pre and post conference surveys were conducted. Participants 
were satisfied with the information tiiey received and most had plans to 
teach for the CDL exam back home. A follow-up questionnaire was sent 
to the participants one year later. Forty percent responded. Seventeenof 
the 27 respondents had taught for the CDL exam, usually to commercial 
drivers. They reported teaching 1448 drivers, and that 97 percent passed 
the CDL. c5nly three used computers. Teaching materials included 
PennDOT videotapes, CDL study manual, and R.O. A.D. print n[iaterials. 
The respondents were very positiveaboutthe help they received from the 
workshop. 

Three similar workshops were held in 1990 for Pennsylvania munici- 
palities to help them use the R,0 A.D. program for teaching drivers to 
pass the exam. Satisfaction was rated high by the 45 participants. 

Completion and Revision of the R.O-A.D. 
Curriculum Materials 

The computer courseware and print materials were completed by the 
Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy to correspond with the content 
of the CDL manual. The first project had completed the general knowl- 
edge, air brakes, and combination vehicles. The second project com- 
pleted the remaining sections. All R.O.A.D. curriculiun materials were 
revised and updated based on results from die pilot testing and from the 
feedback given by teachers and students in the second project. 

Workbook /Tutor's Guide . A R.O.A.D. to Success workbook was 
developed for learners reading below the fourth grade level. A tutor's 
guide was written to assist tutors or other teachers in using tl\e work- 
book. Reactions of students, tutors, and teachers were obtained to 
evaluate these workbooks. Feedback was limited because there were few 
readers below the fourth grade in the RO.A.D. 2 program. 

Passing the CDL test was the top priority for the students, not learning 
to read. Some low-level readers dwse to take the oral exam and did not 
want to commit themselves to tlie time required for using the workbook. 
Teachers who used the workbook, however, reported that the instruc- 
tional activities, teaching CDL reading vocabulary and comprehension 
skills, were help to beginning readers. 
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Statewide Delivery of R.O.A. D. to Success Program 

The delivery system plaimed originally was revised when almost all 
of the PennDOT drivers in the state successfully passed the CDL due to 
mtensive compulsory training by PennDOT and changes in policies 
which permitted repeated testing and oral exams. The original plan was 
to have multiple PennDOT sites with classes held in the morning and 
afternoon to provide 100 hours instruction with open entry/ exit for the 
drivers. Each site would have 10 computers and the prin^ary target 
population would be on the clock. Oasses would move from site to site 
witiiin the six regions* When the targeted PennDOT drivers were not 
available as students, teachers were suddenly faced withadditional tasks 
of recruiting drivers and obtaining teaching sites. Classes were offered 
at 52 sites when drivers were available, during the day or evening. The 
priority order for serving drivers included state and local municipalities, 
school districts, and private companies* The R.O.A.D. teaching materials 
were intended for readers below the 8th grade, but teachers used them 
along with other teaching materials for all drivers. Some teachers used 
the R.O. A.D. materials with the computers while others used videos and 
the CDL manual with the computer courseware and print materials as 
supplements. All used various sample quizzes. Most drivers wanted to 
review a large part of the manual while a few needed instruction on only 
specific endorsements. 

Data were obtained on the characteristics of the drivers both when 
they entered and left the program. Drivers also completed a Basic Skills 
Check test-developed during R.O.A.D. 1 which measures target basic 
skills using CDL material-and an attitude survey at the beginning and 
end of instruction. The drivers who scored low on the Basic Skills test 
were asked to take the TABE Survey pre and post. Teachers kept diaries. 
Personal interviews were held with the partners, the teachers, the Insti- 
tute staff, and a few student drivers and supervisors of the student 
drivers. Almost all drivers took tlie CDL exam within one or two weeks 
of completing the instruction. It was not possible to obtain the testing 
results from the testing agency; hence, each teacher asked students to 
report back the results by postcard or in person. At least one teacher 
obtained the results at the testing site. 

About 2,400 drivers were given instruction ranging from 2 hours to 
126 hours, with the average being about 20. About one out of six were 
female, mostly school bus drivers. One-half the drivers were employed 
in public agencies and the other one-half were privately employed. 
About 95 percent were white. 
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• Difficulties were encountered in having drivers complete tests before 
and after instruction primarily because of the open entry, open exit 
format and the limited number of class hours of many students. About 
one out of seven drivers completed both the pretest and posttest of the 
Basic Skills Check. The average scores increased from 42.6 to 46.6 with 
50 being the maximum possible. All scores increased significantly {t=57, 
. < 0.000) for the total as well as within each of the sbc regions. 

Table 1 

Mean Differences in Basic Skills Qieck Scores by Pennsylvania Regions 
and State for 282 Commercial Drivers 



Region N Pre Post 



1 


19 


41.8 


46.5 


2 


58 


43.0 


46.8 


3 


57 


42.5 


46.2 


4 


21 


43.7 


47.6 


5 








6 


m 


41.9 


45.7 


Total 


282 


42.6 


46.6 



*A11 differences were significant at the 0.001 to 0.000 levels by the t test 
**No Post Basic Skills Check Scores Available 

About one out of nine entering students scored below 35, the group 
which needed considerable basic skills instruction (See Table 2). About 
five out of ten had scores above 44. Basic Skill Check scores increased 
significantly (X^ {2, D=282) = 35.6, p. < .001) for those needing little 
training as well as those requiring much help. By regression analysis, it 
was not possible to predict changes in Basic Skill Check scores with TABE 
Survey scores, years of employment, type of employment, schooling 
completed, and hours of instruction (F = 1 .7, p. < .015). Only 59 cases were 
available to do this analysis. Using only hours of instruction as the 
predictor variable, for 247 cases, the results are still not significant. (F = 
2.5, p. < 0.12). The TABE Survey test scores did not change significantly; 
(t = 0.62, p. < 0.54); however, only 42 cases were available pre and post. 
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Table 2 

Mean Differences in Basic Skills Check Scores for Three Basic Skill Levels 
of 282 Conunerdal Drivers 



Pennsylvania Pre Post 

Basic Skills 



Check Levels 


N 


% 


N 


% 


<35 


41 


14 


9 


3 


3S44 


87 


31 


59 


21 


45-50 


m 


55 


214 


Z6 


Totals 


282 


100 


282 


100 



Attitudes about taking and passing the CDL exam and about partici- 
pating in the classes increased significantly (t = 10.9, p. < 0.000). Drivers 
felt more able to pass the exam and improved their attitudes about 
participating in adult education. Attitudes were measured by a nine item 
test. These attitudinal changes were significant for all literacy levels. 
Drivers reported they were motivated to pass die CDL to keep their job 
and to be a better worker. Thebenefitsthey received were: (a) remem- 
bering what they learned, (b) being in the dass, (c) using the computer, 
and to a lesser extent, (d) improvement in reading. No significant 
changes occurred for self-esteem and perception of job mobility. 

Teachers and partners were satisfied with the overall accomplish- 
ments. The perceived major benefits were helping a large number of 
drivers pass the exam and completing the R.O. A.D. curriculum materi- 
als. Teachers were concerned about the small number of low-level 
readers they reached. Teachers reported almost all their students passed 
the CDL exam; they were aware of only a few who had not passed, 
usually very low-level readers. 

Dissemination 

Dissemination efforts included presentations and exhibits at profes- 
sional conferences and teleconferences as well as numerous references in 
articles submitted for publication, newspaper articles, and adult educa- 
tion newsletters. R.O.A.D. materials were used by PennDOT in their 
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intensive training program. Nineteen local service providers in Pennsyl- 
vania are now using R.O, A.D, materials in a state-funded CDL training 
project. AU materials havebeen copyrighted in the nameof the Common- 
wealtl\ of Pennsylvania and are being sold at cost. A brochure listing 
curriculum materials has been widely distributed by the Institute. There 
have been 82 computer software orders and 108 print-based materials 
distributed. 

lufiplications 

Teachers need staff development not only in teaching content and 
metiiods, but also in student outreach and computers, if they are being 
used, 

• Open entry and open exit requires extra effort in measuring student 
changes. Customized aiterion referenced tests are prefeired to 
generic tests, 

• Use of computers requires attention to security. 

• Union participation is essential to recruitment and morale among 
workers. Managerrent was essential in releasing workers on the 
dock. 

• Special efforts are needed to motivate the low-level readers to 
participate. 

• Teachers need to adapt to literacy level of adult students and use of 
teaching materials and resources. 

Conclusions 

• A basic skills curriculum of interactive computer software and 
print-based materials to teacli basic skills required for transporta- 
tion workers to comprehend and pass the Commercial Driver's 
License (CDL) was developed and revised using the content of the 
CDL manual. 

• When delivered to about 2,400 drivers with varying literacy levels, 
the job-specific instructional materials, including computer 
courseware and print study materials, effectively increased the job- 
related basic skills of commercial drivers and increased their ability 
to comprehend the manual and pass the required exam, 

• The curriculum materials, including print study materials, com- 
puter-assisted instruction modules, the instructor's manual, and 
the workbook and tutor's guide, are being disseminated to poten- 
tial users. 
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An Innovative Program for 
Meeting the Literacy Needs of a 
Non-Majority-Culture Community 

Mary Benediiti, Terry Bullock, Chet Laine, 
Michaeline YJideman, Harriette Frank, 
Kenneth Sharp, Morris Garrett 



This paper will examine literacy education in an urban Appalachian 
coiTununity. The authors, who include the director of a literacy center, an 
elementary school principal, several adult educators, a teacher educator, 
and members of the community, examine the ways in which literacy 
needs are being met from their distinct perspectives. Although each 
author has used a unique-and sometimes unconventional-approach to 
helping the urban Appalachian client groups develop literacy skills, all 
agree that the coming together of various agencies, institutions, and 
groups promotes an intergenerational approach to literacy which may 
prove a valuable model that can work in other cultural settings. What is 
unique about the concepts presented here is that all of these individuals 
and programs work together to form a coordinated system which ben- 
efits virtually every member of the target group. The union of these 
various agencies, institutions, and groups allows a spectrum of opportu- 
nities for life-long learning in the urban Appalachian community and 
facilitates appropriate referrals for individuals in need. In addition, each 
program emphasizes recognizing and respecting the traditional values 
of Appalachian culture and using those values in a positive way. 
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Background: The Perspective of an Appalachian 
Turned Oral Historian 

Morris Garrett grew up in Oswley Cotinty, Kentucky, the poorest 
county in the United States. He has maintained dose ties with his 
childhood community by making frequent trips to this area to 
collect oral histories and to videotape flie people and places of the 
area. His intimate knowledge of the area provides the context for 
understanding the transition of flie Appalachian from a rural to an 
urban setting. 

In the mid 1900s, the coal mines of Kentucky and West Virginia were 
becoming automated and coal production was declining. Soon the labor 
market was saturated and many of the mountaineer families were faced 
with hardship and poverty. The families could no longer support their 
many children, so thousands of young people migrated to the industrial 
north in search of a better life. Because Cincinnati was an industrial 
center and was dose to the area, it soon gained a substantial population 
of Appalachian immigrants. 

These rural Appalachians transplanted to urban Cincinnati found 
themselves in a totally unfamiliar environment. There were no fields, 
mountains, or fresh air; also absent were the dose blood relationships 
and family ties so important to mountain people. 

There was tremendous trauma to our lonely young women and men, 
who spent hard lives at monotonous, low- wage jobs, living in crowded 
sliun areas with few friends anc! little recreation. There was neither time 
nor money to visit their families back home, so most made do in a 
minimal fashion, marrying other migrants who had followed the route 
north and raising families as best they could in this alien and unfriendly 
environment. 

Today, the urban Appaladiian environment of Qndnnati is large, 
with dose to 25% of the population in Greater Cindnnati having some 
Appalachian heritage. The circumstances of life for these people, how- 
ever, has not improved. Appalachian children have the highest dr0f)out 
rate in the dty. Of the ten Qncinnati ndghborhoods with the highest 
dropoutrates, eight are heavily Appalachian and theother two are mixed 
African-American and Appalachian. Qose to a third of the Appalachian 
pjopulation in Gndnnati are low income working class people. Unlike 
many othergroups, these people are experiencing downward rather tlian 
upward mobility. Second generation urban Appalachians are worse off 
socio-economicallythanthefirstgenerationnugrants. Evenmore alarm- 
ing, the family stability, so characteristic of their culture, has disinte- 
grated under the stress of urban living. In 1970, in one of our urban 
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App)alachian communities, 70% of the children lived in two-parent 
families. A decade later, in 1980, only 30% did so. 

Making Reading a Reality for the Urban Appalachian: 
The Perspective of a Literacy Center Director 

Harriette Frank has directed the Nativity Literacy Center in the 
predominantly urban Appalachian CiiKinnati neighborhood of 
Price Hill for tluee years. The Center, which emphasizes an 
intergenerational approach to literacy, serves 100 or more students 
of all ages every year. 

Reading is not considered a critical skill in the mountains. Reading in 
a typical moimtain community involves only the Bible and the hymn 
book. Other books and magazines in the home are practically non- 
existent School books are scarce, out^lated, and passed down from one 
child to another. Local news is usually shared through the party line or 
a "holler from one holler to another." 

In order to validate books and the importance of education in the 
urban Appalachian conm\unities, an intergenerational approacli is criti- 
cal. Both parents and children must realize the necessity of literacy skills 
in an vxban environment. Thus, parental involvement in the ed ucational 
process is of paramoimt importance. The personal attention involved in 
becoming acquainted with the urban Appalachian family demands the 
timeoftheliteracyeducator,butwhentheleamingpiocessand thebooks 
are shared with both parents, who very often are vicarious recipients of 
the learning, that marvelous bond of kinship so dear to the Appalachian 
remains intact and report cards become emblems of great pride. 

The first concern of theliteracy educator, then,is integrating the Urban 
Appalachian adult into the education system. Braving a city school 
system with its educational structure and policies can be terrifying to the 
arriving Appalachian. The independent dignity that marks the Appala- 
chian personality does not nvike asking for help easy^ so these individu- 
als are often seen as uncaring. 

A second concern working with tlie entire family, from small 
children to grandparents. TheNativity Literacy Center'sinlergenerational 
approach serves the needs of the entire family. A major part of working 
witli the entire family, however, entails respecting tlieir values, tradi- 
tions, and language. Our solution is to integrate tl>e many strengths 
possessedby the A ppalachian with the tools our schools can teach and by 
so doing create a society we can all take pride in. An actual case of how 
this can happen is described below; only tlw i^mes liave been allea\3. 
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Mary Sims, a fifty-year-old grandinother from Western Kentucky, 
came to the Center three years ago to seek assistance for her grandson 
Jason, a fourth grader who was experiencing difficulty in school, Mary 
hoped that the Center's after-school and summer progrants could help 
Jason be nwre successful in school. 

Maryherself had absolutelynoreading skills. But when she found out 
tliat the Center could help her as well as her grandson, she jumped at the 
chance to learn to read. Mary stayed with us a year. At the end of that 
time she, along with her dedicated volunteer tutor Bill, was honored at a 
Cincinnati Literacy Task Force dinner for the progress she had made. 
Although Mary and her grandson later moved to Kentucky, her success 
prompted her daughter Lee, a highly motivated mother of tiu-ee, to begin 
attending the Center to earn her GED certification. She studied diligently 
and etimed her GED after oiUy six m onths. Another sister, also a mother 
of three, has enrolled her children in the Center's programs but is still 
reluctant to attend herself. 

This family is a prime example of the cr/ing need to embrace the total 
family when we strive to combat illiteracy. 

The Perspective of an Elementary School Principal: 
Developing the Foundation of Lifelong Learning in 
an Urban Appalachian Community 

Keimeth J. Sharp is the principal at Whittier Elementary School in 
Price Hill, He not only traces his roots to Appalachia, but has spent 
the majority of his professional life teaching and prindpaling in 
urban AppalacWan schools. He knows firsthand die problems of 
these children who are caught between two cultures~a rural cul- 
ture from which their parents and grandpa rents have just emerged 
and an urban culture where they live, play, and go to school. 

Whittier Elementary School, a school located In a community contain- 
ing a high percentage of first and second generation Appalachians, has 
for the past twenty years served a student population of approxinvitely 
92% white Urban Appalachian cluldren. The spixrial needs of these 
students have led to the formulation of life-long learning goals including 
tlie impfDvement of student self-image, self-discipline, and attendance; 
student academic achieverrwnt; and parental involvement in the «:1k>o1. 
Tliese goals were articulated witJi Um? cooperation and collaboration of 
what we call "slakelwlders,'' wliJch :.iclude parents, faculty, students, 
and community members. Stakeholders arc cmpovvoretl to assume 
leadership roles which arc n<?ce^J5ary for program implementation; tl>ey 
share indecision nwkinjt;, value "power with otlKrs'' rather tlian ''pti wlt 
over others," and believe in tlve vision t)ut "We will succeed!" 
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A number of program changes have come about through this empha- 
sis on tile needs of our student population. For example, Whittier offers 
an all-day every-day kindergarten program for all pupils. In grades one 
and two, class size for reading and communication arts has been reduced 
to one-half (approximately 14) to give greater personal attention to these 
students. 

In addition to these programmatic improvements, efforts are also 
being made to increase family involvement, create a stronger commu- 
nity, and reach students on a more personal level Parent Liaisons assist 
the school counselor and visiting teacher in making home visits and 
involving parents in school The purposes of their efforts are to promote 
good student attendance, clarify school procedures, assist parents in 
understanding instructional programs, help parents in securing c onimu- 
nity agency services, and assist parents in becoming active participants 
in their child's schooling. The school counselor and visiting teacher, 
through individual and group counseling efforts, assist in enhancing the 
self-image of students. The counselor provides whole class instruction 
on positive life attitudes. 

Tliis recognition of the needs of our students and their fanulies has led 
to great improvements in the education of the urban Appalachian chil- 
dren in our community. 

The Perspective of an Adult Educator 

Michaeline Wideman taught in a vocational education prc^gram 
before coming to the University of Cincirmati as a faculty member 
in the Reading and Study Program. She has successfully tutored 
and taught numerous Appalachian adults who were seekinga GED 
as well as first generation Appalacluan college students who are 
breaking new found in the field of higher education. 

The common thread of Appalachia is the concept of independent 
dignity. These proud, determined people are driven by believing in 
themselves. 

Tlie most memorable Appalachian I have ever known is a man named 
Estel Sizemore, who asked that his nan\e be used in tliis article. Estel, 
whose formal education ended in the second grade, is from Hyden, 
Kentucky. When a back injury forced Estel out of work, he decided he 
needed an education. 

Estel entered an adult basic education progmm at a Cincinnati voca- 
tional school He soon eiKountered difficullies, however, because his 
lack of formal education ami 5us newly-discovered dyslexia severely 
hampei tfd liis reading ability, fi\^U?ad of discouraging lilm, Ws disabili- 
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ties made Estel even more motivated. He became driven to talk to others 
about the importance of reading and writing. On liis own, Estel began 
speaking to elementary school students of the value of education. Estel 
Sizenujre became a self-declared "reading ambassador." He did com- 
mercials for the local television station on tfie importance of reading. He 
was also the first Project Literacy United States (PLUS) student of the 
I o onth for a national promo tionon the importance of reading. He became 
so well-known for his efforts that he received a national award from Fu-st 
Lady Barbara Bush, appeared on ABC's "Good Morning America," 
served as a state representative at a national literacy meeting, and was 
invited as a motivational speaker at IBM. This man from a less-than-ideal 
educational and economic background had become a success. 

Estel Si^emore's heritage of independent dignity exemplifies Appala- 
chians as educators should know them. People like Estel are not unique 
in the urban Appalachian community-but they are special. 

Preservice/Inservice Programs for Teachers Working 
in Urban Appalachian Communities: 
The Role of the University 

Chet Laine is a teacher educator at the University of Cincinnati. 
Having recently discovered his own Appalachian heritage, he has 
become involved with helping preservice and iaservice teachers to 
become culturally sensitive when teaching urban Appalachian 
children. 

The Literacy Program at the University of ancinnati works with 
graduate aiKi undergraduate students, both students preparing to be 
teachers of English and experienced teachers returning for graduate 
work in literary. CXir goals in these efforts are to help teachers develop 
an awareness of Appalachian culture and history with all of their stu- 
dents and assist teachers in meeting the needs of urban Appalachian 
students. We seek to develop: (a) a recognition that all students are 
worthy of a teacher's sympathetic attention in the classroom, (b) a desire 
to use the teaching of English language arts to help students become 
familiar with diverse peoples and culture, and (c) a respect for the 
individual language axitd dialect of each student. 

In tlu; many staff development courses that we offer, the teacliers take 
part in presentations^ activities, and discussions related to AppalacWan 
music, art, literature, lustory, and culture. We wrestle with notions of 
U\n\l\y, stereotypes, culhiral identity, communication, and advocacy. 
This type of teacher training is critical for tlwse who will work with 
culturally diverse students. When English teachers inake niistakes 
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estimating a student's or a cultural group's intellectual potential, the 
consequences of such errors can be enormous: mislabeling, misplace- 
ment, and inappropriate teaching. Therefore, professionals working 
widi culturally diverse students must view those students as the best 
resoiux:esofiiidformationontheirownneeds. Students should be allowed 
and encouraged to initiate conversations about teaching strategies, ad- 
vising needs, and cultural differences. Furthermore, teachers and pro- 
gram administrators must be careful to fit the curriculum to the students 
rather than vice versa. 

Those who understz^ i that language is power-in this case teachers- 
-need to be trained to be explicit about the rules and codes-interactional 
styles, language registers, cultural taboos, attitudes toward authority- 
that are important for acquiring power. Being explicit helps students 
such as those in the urban Appalachian commimiiy learn these codes and 
rules more successfully. 

Training teachers who have attitudes that cekbrate diversity is my 
challenge. I must help teachers develop the sensitivity necessary to work 
successfully with students from varied cultures. If ti^e sensitivity is 
sincere, these teachers will look for the unique gifts that each student 
brings to the classroom 

Making the Connections: The Perspective 
of a Teacher of Special-needs Students 

Mary Sovik Benedetti teaches developmental writing courses for 
special-needs students (non-native speakers of English, students 
with learning disabilities, lower-income returning adult students) 
in an open admissions college of the University of Cincinnati. She 
has Iiad extensive experience working v/ith non-majority-culture 
students in various parts of the U.S. and with non-native speakers 
of English in Latin America, 

The concept of cooperative and volimtary union among a wide spec- 
trum of programs and services can serve as a valuable model for those 
who work in other cultural settings. No one organization can provide all 
ser/ices to all individuals of a community, but many smaller or more 
narrowly focused organizations can work together to provide a compre- 
hensive system of support for newly arrived refugees, women returning 
to the work force, individuals with handicaps, lower-income families, or 
any group whose needs are not being adequately met. 

I find tliat the benefits of working wiHun a model such as this are 
etiormous. Wlien one of my urban Appalachian students at the Univer- 
sity has a problem which our program is not equipped to handle, I know 
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that I can refer that student to an organization which is able to help. I have 
a network of individuals to whom I can turn if I need advice about 
working witii members of the community. We leant with and from each 
other^ and we work together to help a cultural group which has been 
underserved for far too long. 
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Membership Information 

The American Reading Fonun: 

The American Reading Forum is a nonprofit, professional organization com- 
posed of individuals who share an interest in the improvement of reading. While 
the American Reading Forum is an organization that facilitates the dissemination 
of ideas and research, it places highest priority on providing its members 
opportunides for a critical discussion of ideas, issues, research, and paradigms. 

The American Reading Forum's Goals: 

The American Reading forum declares the following to be its reason for existence 
and the guidelines for its activities: 

* To provide a true forum for reading education where new research can be 
generated, research in progress can be refined, completed research can be 
reported, and reported research can be evaluated. 

* To provide for the translation of i "=jading research, theory, and philosophi 
cal deliberations into soimd pracrice, but with no research, discussion, or 
contempladon to be discarded because its implementation is not immedia tely 
apparent. 

* To conduct a conference at which newly trained scholars and scholars in 
training can get to know and get assistance from Cjtablished and 
distinguished scholars in the field, through a mutual exchange of ide . 

* To provide a yearbook through which scholars of all levels can share 
viewpoints, r^urces, and expertise. 

* To ensure that in the fieki of reading no idea is too bold or new to be given 
a hearings and none too old to be given reconsideration. 

The American Reading Forum's Meeting: 

To achieve its goals, ARF sponsors a meeting each year during early December. 
The program consists of the common conference session formats (e.g.,, paper 
sessions, major addresses, and symposia), as well as alternative formats to those 
generally employed by organizations in the field of reading. To enhance the 
opportimily for participant's interaction, the American Reading Forum encourages 
a variety of formats for its sessions. A ''Topical Issues Forum," a "Continuous 
EHalogue Session," and 'T^entorships Sessions" area few of the formats that ARF 
considers as ways to allow issues and topics to be discussed in depth by those 
who attend the annual n^eethig. 
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Annual membership in the American Reading Forum begins in Decem- 
ber of the year in which your application is received. All memberships 
include the annual YEARBOOK, which is received the following Decem- 
ber. Members also receive registration for the Annual Meeting in Decem- 
ber. 
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Faculty Endorsement of Student Membership Application: 
I verify that this applicant is a full-time student. 



Faculiy Member's Signaltue Name of Institution 



Mail this application with your check, made payable to ARF, to 

AMERICAN READING FORUM 
Education Department 
North Georgia College 
Dahlonega, GA 30549 



